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1954. FLOATING SUMMER SEMINAR 


to the Mediterranean and Aegean 
June 15 to August 17 


Assembling by ship and air July 9 in Rome. Director and Lecturer: 
PROFESSOR DAVID M. ROBINSON, 
Rates: $1265-$2000 (Including shore trips) Ph.D., LL.D... L.H.D. Hon. Phil. of 
Depending on steamer or air lift accommodations. Thessalonica 
Head of Dept. of Art and Archaeology 
For reservations (only a few left), write: in the Johns Hopkins University for 43 
PERSONS-LANDSEE TRAVEL SERVICE years, now Professor of Classics and 
129 Central Avenue Art at the University of Mississippi 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


Air lift to Rome with stopover in Holland, Belgium, 
Paris, or sail from New York June 15 on the VULCANIA 
with Dr. and Mrs. Robinson, stopping at Lisbon, 


Gibraltar. Barcelona. Genoa. ete. 


Italy: June 28-July 15. Herculaneum, Pompeii, Amalfi, Paestum, Sorrento, Capri, 
Etruscan towns, Veii, Chiusi, Orvieto, Assisi, Perugia, Florence (5 days), 
Milan, Stresa, Rome (July 9-19). 


Sicily and the Orient: Sail on our own air-conditioned cruiser, the PACE, July 15, 
from Naples to Palermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, 
Egypt (Alexandria and Cairo) July 20-22. 
Palestine and Syria and Lebanon: Jerusalem, Damascus, Beirut, Baalbek. 
Greek Islands: July 26-29. Cyprus, Rhodes, ‘Thera, Delos, Patmos, Samos, Lesbos. 
Asia Minor: Asia Minor: Smyrna and Ephesus, July 29; Troy, July go. 
Turkey: Istanbul, July 31-Aug. 1. Samothrace, Aug. 2. 
Greece: Saloniki, Olynthus, the Greek Pompeii, Aug. 3. Athens, Aug. 4-7 with trips 
to Delphi, Corinth, etc., Nauplia, Aug. 8, Tiryns, Mycenae, Epidaurus, 
Crete, Knossos, Aug. 9, Corfu, Aug. 11. 


Dalmatian Coast: Dubrovnik, Aug. 12, Split, Aug. 13, Venice, Aug. 14, 15. Feast of 
the Assumption. Attend festival but spend nights on boat. 
Milan, Aug. 16, and return to New York by air or boat from 
Genoa or Paris. 
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Fig. 1. The Tell of Jericho from the west. Beyond is the plain of the Jordan 


Valley, fertile in the near 
distance from the waters of the spring of Jericho. In the background are the hills of Gilead and Moab. 


JERICHO 
Oldest Walled Town 


By Kathleen M. Kenyon 


Director of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 


ITH THE FIRST VIEW OF THE BRILLIANT 

green vegetation of the oasis of Jericho, 

standing out from the dazzling whiteness 
of the rest of the Jordan valley, it is easy to under- 
stand why the site was important for thousands of 
years. At the foot of the mound, or tell (FiGuRE 1), 
which marks the ancient city is the copious spring 
which first led man to settle there. For the past two 
years the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem 
and the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem have carried out excavations at the ancient 


site. The excavations of Professor JOHN GARSTANG 
of Liverpool University (1935-36) showed that Jericho 
was a place with remains of very early settlement, and 
much of the work of the present expedition has been 
concerned with investigating these very early remains. 

Readers of ARCHAEOLOGY will be familiar with the 
discoveries of Professor BRAIDWOOD at Jarmo in 
Iraq (ARCHAEOLOGY 5 [1952] 157-164), which have 
shown that it was the site of one of the earliest vil- 
lages, in which nomadic men settled down to make 
those experiments in agriculture which mark the in- 
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Fig. 2. A general view of the deep trench in 
which Professor Garstang located the Neolithic 
levels in 1935, and where work is now contin- 
uing. On the right are visible the successive 
layers of debris belonging to the Early Bronze 
Age. The men on the top are standing on the 
level of about 2000 B.C. The houses at the 
bottom of the trench may date about 5000 B.C. 


troduction of the Neolithic stage and 
the growth of peasant communities. 
These earliest settled communities are 
of very great interest, for from them de- 
veloped man’s progress towards civili- 
zation. A similar very early settlement 
existed at Jericho, and recent finds sug- 
gest that progress at Jericho outstripped 
that of Jarmo. There are similarities between the two 
villages, especially in the fact that the earliest settlers 
had not discovered the manufacture of pottery, which 
appears after a considerable period of occupation on 
the site. But there are also many dissimilarities, for 
instance in the flint industry, in the architecture and, 
when it appears, in the pottery, and the two sites 
wo.ild appear to have no direct connection other than 
representing the same stage of economy. Our knowl- 
edge of these first stages in the development of set- 
tled communities is still very limited, but it seems prob- 
able that similar developments may have taken place 
in several areas of the Near East. The step forward 
in progress would be dependent on the discovery that 
wild grains could be cultivated and wild animals do- 


Fig. 3. A quern of the form peculiar to 
the pre-pottery Neolithic levels at Jericho. 
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mesticated and thus a permanent food supply en- 
sured, and such discoveries may well have been made 
independently by several groups in areas which were 
climatically favorable. 

Jericho is certainly a site in which conditions were 
favorable. It is in the great rift of the Jordan valley, 
nine miles north of the Dead Sea, and some eight hun- 
dred feet below sea level. Much of the Jordan valley 
is an arid wilderness. But where there is water the soil 
is very fertile, and the tropical climate encourages 
luxuriant vegetation. The ancient site is situated be- 
side a copious perennial spring, and thus the early 
settlers were assured of favorable conditions in these 
agricultural experiments. It was probably because of 
this that the settlement developed so rapidly. Other 
groups may have had to shift their villages as their 
primitive methods exhausted the soil. At Jericho, this 
problem did not arise; the village could be truly per- 
manent, and the finds suggest that its development 
was such that the status of town can be claimed for it 
at a very early stage. 


HIS CLAIM Is based on the size of the settlement 
"Tina on the fact that it appears to have been sur- 
rounded by a wall, sure evidence of a developed com- 
munity. The Neolithic architectural remains found by 
Professor GARSTANG lay at the northeast end of the 
tell (FiGURE 2). Early in the 1952 season we reached 
structures similar to these in the center of the west 
side of the mound, about four hundred feet away, and 
the settlement of the period may well also lie beneath 
the southern end of the later city. The buildings were 
solidly constructed of mud-brick, on a rectangular 











Fig. 4. At left, curvilinear walls of the earliest Neolithic houses. In 
the center, the great wall which is probably the Neolithic town wall. 


plan, and the most characteristic feature is the finish 
of floors and walls with a continuous coat of fine, 
highly burnished plaster. This architecture in itself is 
evidence of a firmly settled community. These build- 
ings belong to the pre-pottery stage and are associ- 
ated with a good flint industry, bowls of fine lime- 
stone, and a multitude of querns of unusual form 
(FIGURE 3), evidence of a flourishing agriculture. 
Architecture of this type apparently does not repre- 
sent the earliest on the site. The lowest levels have 
been reached only in a limited area. Where they have 
been cleared, the only walls so far uncovered are 
curved in plan (FIGURE 4). This would suggest that 
the first experiments in permanent houses copied the 
plan of the temporary shelters or tents previously used 
by the first settlers, but further clearance is necessary 
to confirm this hypothesis. 

The first great development on the site came after 
these curvilinear buildings had been abandoned. In 
the debris formed from their collapse, a massive stone 
wall was founded, which to all appearances is a town 
wall (FiGuRE 4). The construction of such a wall 


Fig. 5. (Right, above) Three of the Neolithic portrait heads 
partly exposed in the side of the trench. (Below) Three of the 
Neolithic portrait heads. The tops of the skulls are left free 
from plaster, and only the left one has painted decoration. 


argues a well organized community, 
and it is by far the earliest wall of this 
character known. So far, only a length 
of some thirty feet has been uncovered, 
but it extends in both directions beyond 
the excavated area, and it is hoped to 
pick up its further course in future 
seasons’ work. 

Another great discovery relates to 
the same pre-pottery Neolithic phase. 
In the debris above one of the plastered 
floors, and sealed by at least two later 
ones, was found a group of seven 
skulls lying in a tumbled heap. The 
skulls had been used as bases tor por- 
traits modeled in plaster (FIGURES 5- 
6), which reproduce the hurnan fea- 
tures with extraordinary fidelity and 
demonstrate a high degree of artistic 
skill. One feels one is actually looking 
at the faces of men who died some 
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seven thousand years ago. One can 
only make use of modern anthropologi- 
cal parallels to suggest their signifi- 
cance. In the New Guinea and other 
Pacific areas similar usages are known, 
in some cases the skulls being those of 
venerated ancestors, in others the heads- 
of enemies preserved as trophies. The 
Jericho heads may have had one of 
these purposes, and the care given to 
the modeling suggests that they were 
ancestors rather than enemies. 

The phase of the houses with the 
plastered floors and walls was_ suc- 
ceeded by another in which the walls 
were built of stone and the floors were 
of beaten earth. This phase still lies 
before the appearance of pottery. The 
great step forward indicated by the 
manufacture of pottery in fact seems to be marked by 
a break, possibly suggesting the arrival of a new group. 
The latest pre-pottery levels were considerably eroded 
away, and even quarried into, probably to obtain ma- 
terials to make mud bricks. Above these eroded levels 
the pottery seems fully developed, with some vessels 
comparatively finely made and elaborately decorated 
with patterns in burnished red paint, and others in 
very coarse ware. The architectural styles also are 
new, with structures made of bun-shaped bricks, and 
there are indications of changes in the flint industry, 
not so far fully studied. 

The date which has hitherto been suggested for the 
earliest Neolithic phase at Jericho is the 
sixth millennium B.c. This could only 
be a guess before the introduction of 
Carbon 14 as a method of dating. Con- 
siderable quantities of charcoal have 
been collected from the various phases 
and it is hoped shortly to submit it 
for analysis and to see how the date of 
Jericho compares with the date + 4700 
B.C. given by such analysis to material 
from Jarmo. It is in any case clear that 
in the area at present being excavated 
there was a considerable break between 


Fig. 7. The foundations of an Early Bronze 
Age tower. Behind is the city wall, partly 
destroyed by earthquake. 
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Fig. 6. Neolithic portrait head. This 
is the only specimen with the lower 
jaw preserved. 


the latest Neolithic levels and 
the first Early Bronze levels 
dating to about 3100 B.c. The 
Neolithic levels are sealed by a 
distinct surface which has the 
appearance of a vegetation 
level. In the climate of Jericho 
this would take an appreciable 
time to accumulate. 

The areas so far excavated 
by the present expedition have 
produced no evidence of oc- 
cupation between the Neolithic 
and the Early Bronze Age and 
have no remains correspond- 
ing to Professor GARSTANG’S Chalcolithic Level VIII. 
In the cemetery, however, a single tomb has been ex- 
cavated belonging to the Late Chalcolithic culture of 
North Palestine such as is found at Tell el Farah near 
Nablus. If there was occupation of this period on the 
tell, it must have been limited in area. Even of the 
Early Bronze Age the remains preserved within the 
walls were slight. The uppermost intact structures in 
the center of the tell belong to the beginning of the 
Early Bronze Age, and within four feet of the surface 
Neolithic levels were reached. Since, as will be seen, 
defenses dating down to some fifteen hundred years 
later than this were found on the slopes of the mound, 
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4 
Fig. 8. Middle Bronze Age plastered glacis at foot of city wall. 


it is clear that many feet of 
city levels have disappeared. 
This was no doubt due partly 
to erosion while the site was 
abandoned, and partly to quar- 
rying of the soil for material 
for brick making, of which 
there is extensive evidence. 
The defenses of the Early 
Bronze Age were remarkable 
for their complexity. In a 
trench in the center of the west 
side of the tell, extending right 
down the slope, evidence was 
found of no less than thirteen 
successive stages, some of re- 
pairs, some of complete re- 
buildings. Moreover, compari- 
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Fig. 9. Stone revetment of the latest 
Middle Bronze Age defenses. 







son with adjacent areas makes it clear that not all the 
stages were present in this area, and the number of 
phases is in fact seventeen, in a period covering 
roughly the thousand years of the third millennium. 
To the earliest wall belongs an interesting semicircular 
tower (FIGURE 7), probably the earliest of its kind 
to be discovered. This wall was undoubtedly destroyed 
by earthquake; its tumbled remains are visible to the 
rear of the tower and can also be traced sloping down 
the sides of the mound. 


UCH MAY ALSO have been the fate of others of the 
S successive walls. The latest defenses were violently 
destroyed by fire, and the evidence very strongly sug- 
gests that they were hurriedly built on top of the ruins 


Since this destruction marks the end of the Early 
Bronze Age and the appearance of an entirely new 
culture, with new pottery, weapons, architectural styles 
and burial customs, this threat can be ascribed to the 
invasion of nomadic Amorites about 2100 B.C. 

The houses of these newcomers straggle down the 
sides of the tell and their occupation is also found on 
the slopes outside its confines. No city walls can be 
ascribed to them, and they were clearly not interested 
in urban development. On the slopes of the tell, their 
houses are buried beneath the first of three defensive 
systems to be ascribed to the Middle Bronze Age. 
These systems represent a new 
technique, in which the foot of 
the wall proper is strengthened 
by a sloping ramp or glacis 
(FicuRE 8). There are two 
successive glacis consisting of 
thick fills of earth with the sur- 
tace carefully faced with plas- 
ter. In the third phase, their 
place is taken by a massive 
stone revetment (FIGURE 9) 
which encircles the foot of the 
mound, and represents the 
maximum extension of the city. 
It rests on bedrock, but there 
is no evidence on the west side 
of an external ditch. All three 
phases probably belong to the 
second half of the Middle 
Bronze Age. This is the period 
of the Hyksos, who are cred- 
ited with the introduction of 
chariot warfare and it would 
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Fig. 10. A Middle Bronze Age storeroom, found stacked with 
storage jars full of grain, burnt when the city was destroyed 
by the Egyptians about 1560 B.C. 


seem probable that these sloping glacis protecting the 
base of the city wall were intended to keep chariots at 
a distance. 

In the area excavated the Middle Bronze Age de- 
fenses were the latest to survive and their remains are, 
in fact, overlaid by Iron Age occupation of the seventh 
century B.c. Though authorities are not agreed as to 
the probable date of the entry of the Israelites under 
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Joshua into Palestine, it must fall in the second half 
of the Late Bronze Age, somewhere between 1400 
and 1250 B.c. Occupation dating down to about 1350 
B.C. was found by Professor GARSTANG, but mainly 
on the east side of the tell. It is clear that all remains 
of this period have been eroded away over a large part 
of the mound and the evidence does, in fact, suggest 
that the Late Bronze Age settlement was small in 
size. The present expedition therefore has not been 
fortunate enough to find any evidence bearing on the 
date of the Israelite invasion. 





a 


Fig. 12. From a Middle Bronze Age tomb. Two of the carved 
wooden combs which were found in great numbers. 


Within the walls this erosion was responsible for 
the disappearance of most of the remains of houses 
ot the Middle Bronze Age. Only in the center of the 
east side of the tell have they so far been found to 
survive. There Professor GARSTANG excavated a num- 
ber of rooms built in terraces up the slope of the 
mound, which were apparently storerooms of some 
important structure, and the present expedition has 
cleared an additional area. Most of the rooms are 
found stacked with large jars (FIGURE 10) which, at 
the time of the destruction of the building by fire, 
were full of grain. The buildings destroyed belong to 
the end of the Middle Bronze Age and the destruc- 
tion may be ascribed to the conquest of Palestine by 
Egypt about 1560 B.c., after the expulsion of the 
Hyksos. 


HE MORE IMPORTANT evidence about the Middle 
Bronze Age, however, came from the tombs. A 
new area of the cemetery was located to the north of 
the tell and a considerable number of tombs of all 


Fig. 11. Middle Bronze Age tomb. A body lies on a wooden 
bed or bier. Beside it is a table loaded with food. 
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Fig. 13. From a Middle Bronze Age 
tomb. Bone inlay from a wooden box. 


periods, from the Late Chalcolithic to the Middle 
Bronze Age, has been cleared. The typical tombs of 
the Middle Bronze Age in Palestine contain multiple 
burials made over a considerable period, and as each 
burial is made the remains and the offerings belonging 
to the earlier interments are pushed to one side. A 
number of these tombs were excavated in 1952. Some 
were remarkable because in them survived objects of 
wood and other perishable materials. 

In 1953 a group of Middle Bronze Age tombs was 
found, in each of which a number of simultaneous 
burials had been made, and the tomb not subsequently 
re-used. As a result, the bodies and the accompanying 
offerings were found intact, including a remarkable 
collection of objects of perishable materials. These in- 
cluded wooden tables, stools and a bed (FIGURE 11). 
Accessory articles were wooden bowls of various sizes, 


rush mats and baskets; and toilet equipment included 
a multitude of wooden combs (FIGURE 12), some ap- 
parently in position in the hair of the dead persons, 
wooden boxes inlaid with carved bone plaques (Fic- 
URE 13), other small wooden boxes, and fibrous ma- 
terial which may represent wigs (FIGURE 14). Frag- 
ments of textiles also were recovered, and the provi- 
sion of food was represented by slabs of meat and by 
jars in which the skin left by the evaporating liquid 
was still intact. 


HESE FINDS, DATING from the seventeenth cen- 
, ea B.C., give an insight into the culture of the 
Middle Bronze Age never before recovered in Pales- 
tine. The survival of the perishable objects must be due 
to some property in the climate of Jericho, connected 
presumably with the extreme heat of the Jordan val- 
ley. The simultaneous burial of a large number of in- 





Fig. 14. Middle Bronze Age tomb furnishings. A basket con- 
taining toilet accessories, including an alabaster pot, a comb, 
and material which is probably a wig. 


dividuals must be due to some large scale disaster, 
such as a plague. Since the bodies show no evidence 
of injuries, a massacre is not probable. When the ma- 
terial has been fully worked over, the date can prob- 
ably be more closely fixed. 

The two seasons’ work carried out to date at Jericho 
have thus provided results of very great importance. 
It is hoped to continue the excavations in 1954 and to 
reveal more of the nature of one of the earliest phases 
of human culture in the Near East. 
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The Foundation and 


Birthday of Rome 
in Legend and Htstory 


By Aline Abaecherli Boyce 


Curator of Roman and Byzantine Coins 
The Museum of the American Numismatic Society 


N THE TWENTY-FIRST DAY OF APRIL ROME 
celebrates her birthday. The story of the city’s 
foundation lies well back in legendary times, 

but the legends and the date of foundation were com- 
memorated in historical times on monuments as well 
as in literature. For the historical numismatist it is a 
fascinating game to search out the story of Rome's 
foundation and birthday on the 
coinage of the ancient world, for 
he discovers that the story can 
be traced on Greek and Roman 
coinage from the sixth century 
B.C. to the sixth century A.D. Be- 
yond that century, he yields an 
endless task in glad relief to the 
mediaevalist. Many Mediterra- 
nean mints at some time in an- 
tiquity made reference on their 
coinage to the incidents of the 
legend—the fall of Troy and 
the flight of Aeneas, the birth 
and suckling by the she-wolf of Aeneas’ descendants 
Romulus and Remus, of whom Romulus became 
Rome’s traditional Founder—and to the city’s birth- 
day celebration. 

The coins we have selected to tell the story are not 
in the chronological order of issue, since it is the ar- 
rangement of the events pictured which is of prime 
importance here. Our coin No. 1, for instance, was 


—— 


tury A.D. 
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THE TROJAN Wak. (1) A bronze coin 
of Troy (also called Iliun:), struck by 
the Emperor Commodus, second cen- 






The Wolf and Twins in the pediment of the Tem- 
ple of Rome. Bronze coin of the Emperor Maxen- 
tius, fourth century A.D. 


struck under a Roman emperor of the second century 
A.D., Commodus, while our next piece is dated in the 
sixth century B.C. 

No. 1 is a bronze piece of the city of Troy itself, 
struck under its less popularly known name, Ilium. 
It gives a picture of the Trojan War at its height, with 
King Priam’s son Hector, whose name is to be seen 
along the left rim of the coin, 
firing the ships of the Greeks. 
Ilium fell and was put to sword 
and fire. From the burning city 
fled the prince Aeneas, whose 
descendants, the legends tell us, 
were to found Rome, and‘on a 
silver piece of Macedonian Ae- 
nea (No. 2), a city thought to 
have been founded by the hero, 
we see Aeneas and his wife, 
Creusa, the one bearing father 
Anchises on his shoulders, the 
other, the child Ascanius. Some 
scholars have argued that the child’s garment suggests 
a girl, but it seems more natural to suppose that the 
familiar little boy Ascanius was hastily clad for warmth 
in some garment of his mother’s. This coin is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting document. It bears one of the 
first known pictures, if not the very first, of Aeneas’ 
flight from Troy. As a coin, moreover, it has the dis- 
tinction of “uniqueness,’” a word numismatists may 








THE FLIGHT FROM Troy. (2) Silver coin of Aenea, in Macedonia, 6th century B.c. (3) 
Bronze coin of Ilium, first century A.D. (4) Coin of a neighboring city, Dardanus, struck by 
Geta as Caesar, third century A.D. (5, 6) Two bronze coins struck by the Emperor Elaga- 
balus (third century A.D.) at Berytus in Phoenicia. (7) Silver denarius of Julius Caesar, 
obverse showing head of Venus. 


well tremble to use. In any case, the only piece like it 
known to us is a variant type which was in the national 
collection at Berlin, and of whose whereabouts we are 
not at present informed. 


CCORDING TO THE most familiar version of the 
flight from Troy, Aeneas carried Anchises, led 
Ascanius by the hand, and was followed by Creusa 
( Vergil, Aeneid II, 707-725). Creusa disappeared and 
lost her life on the first night; but not so much in con- 
sistency with this story, perhaps, as with the fated re- 
quirement that Aeneas take a wife in Italy, Creusa 
seems not to have been represented on later coins. 


Further examples of the flight are several bronze pieces 
of the imperial period, Nos. 3-6. Of these last two, 
No. 5 shows clearly the little Ascanius in his Phrygian 
cap; the “duplicate,” No. 6, shows the complete, 
hooded figure of Anchises on his son’s shoulders. 

A sacred, and at the same time rather secret, image 
of Minerva (Athena) called the Palladium was pre- 
served in Rome's Temple of Vesta under the care of 
the Vestal Virgins. In the first century B.c. some re- 
marks of the orator Cicero make clear the importance 
of the Pailadium as a symbol of the security and great- 
ness of the Roman Republic; the importance of the 
image for anyone seeking supreme power is also to be 


ATHENA ILIAS. (8) Silver tetradcachm, second century B.c. Obverse, helmeted head of Athena; re- 
verse, Athena Ilias. (9) Bronze coin of first century A.D. Obverse, Nero and his mother Agrippina; 
reverse, statue of Athena with helmet and shield. (10) Bronze coin of second century a.D. Obverse, 
the young emperor Commodus; reverse, Athena Ilias. 
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THE PALLADIUM. (11) Bronze coin of the Emperor Galba, 68-69 a.p., showing Vesta with the Palladium. (12) 
Bronze sestertius of Galba, showing a Victory carrying the Palladium. (13) Gold coin of Emperor Hadrian, 


117-138 A.D., with Palladium on reverse. 


learned from a famous but not fully appreciated silver 
denarius of Julius Caesar showing Aeneas, whom 
Caesar claimed as an ancestor, bearing the Palladium as 
well as his father Anchises (No. 7 and Cover illustra- 
tion). The boy Ascanius does not appear on Caesar's 
coin. There were several stories about the Palladium 
of Ilium, its creation, history, and fate. Here on Caesar's 
denarius we are evidently meant to believe that the 
Roman Palladium was brought to Rome by Caesar's 
ancestor Aeneas. This version was without doubt meant 
to strengthen Caesar’s claim to power. The head of the 
goddess on the obverse of the coin is identified as that 
of Venus, another of Caesar’s ‘‘ancestors,’’ since she 
was the divine mother of Aeneas. Can anyone doubt 
that this denarius was a propaganda piece? 

After Caesar's death, his grandnephew and adopted 
son Augustus established the Principate, popularly 
thought of as the beginning of the Roman Empire. The 
Palladium appeared on the coins of the Roman Em- 
pire in the same form as the figure on Caesar’s denarius. 
At Ilium itself this Athena appeared with helmet, 
shield and spear alongside another older and prob- 
ably oriental Athena called Athena Ilias who is pic- 


D1Do BUILDING CAR- 
THAGE. (14) Bronze 
coin of the city of Tyre, 
third century A.D. 


tured with the distaff of domestic life, the owl, spear 
and a headdress called a polos. Nos. 8-10 show the two 
kinds of Athena on coins of Ilium. 

At Rome the Emperor Galba, who succeeded Nero 
for a short period, and who like Caesar needed sym- 
bols to strengthen his claim to power, placed a little 
Palladium-on the hand of Vesta (No. 11) and Victory 
(No. 12). Later coins of the Empire show the Pal- 
ladium used in a like manner, as a little symbol held 
on the hand of Vesta, or sometimes on the hand of the 
Emperor. The statuette was clearly, as Cicero had said, 
a greatly valued symbol of Rome’s power. On a hand- 
some gold piece of the Emperor Hadrian (117-138 
A.D.) we see the Palladium not as a mere accessory but 
as a main coin type (No. 13). She is represented in 
full figure and facing us, a rather unusual attitude for 
a figure on a Roman coin. So much for the story of the 
sacred Palladium and the propagandistic use of the 
statue on coins of Rome. 


EFORE AENEAS REACHED Italy he was destined by 
fate to visit many places. The most famous of his 
stops was Carthage, where he saw the Carthaginian 


THE TROJANS SETTLE IN ITALY. (15) Bronze as of Antoninus Pius, 
138-161 A.D., showing the symbolic sow and her young. (16) 
Bronze as of Antoninus Pius showing Mars and Rhea Silvia, par- 
ents of Romulus and Remus. 
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THE WOLF AND THE TwWiINs. Republican Period. (Above) (17) 
Silver didrachm of Rome, third century B.c. (18) Bronze sex- 
tans of Rome, third century B.c. (19) Silver coin of Rome, sec- 
ond century B.c., showing Faustulus with the wolf and twins. 


THE WOLF AND THE TWINS. Imperial Period. (Right) (20) 
Bronze coin of Antoninus Pius, 138-161 A.D. (21) Bronze coin 
of Macrinus, attributed to the city of Laodicea-ad-Mare in Syria. 


THE BIRTHDAY OF ROME: coins issued in its honor. (Below) 
(22) Bronze sestertius of Philip the Arab, mid-third century A.D. 
showing wolf and twins. (23, 24) Two bronze coins of Philip 
the Arab, one with a lion, the other with a stag, symbolizing 
the games held in honor of Rome’s one-thousandth birthday. 
(25) Bronze coin of Philip’s wife, Otacilia Severa. The mile- 
stone is a symbol of the celebration. (26) Aureus of Hadrian, 
showing the genus of the Circus reclining beside an obelisk. 

















Queen Dido, lately fled from Tyre in Phoenicia, super- 
vising the building of her new city (Vergil Aenezd I, 
418-463; 494-504). In the reign of Elagabalus (third 
century A.D.) Tyre struck a number of bronze coins 
celebrating phases of the legend of Aeneas and the 
story of Dido. No. 14 shows the scene which is said to 
represent Dido building Carthage. On some coins of 
this type the name of the Queen (DEIDO in Greek 
letters) has been detected. 

On his arrival in Italy Aeneas saw what was to be- 
come a famous portent of Roman legend—a sow with 
thirty young, the piglets being symbolic of the number 
of years that were to pass between the founding of the 
first and second cities established by the Trojans in 
Italy. On a bronze coin (as) of Antoninus Pius (No. 
15), who devoted a number of coin types to early 
Roman legends, we see the sow and as many young as 
the die engraver managed to sandwich in between the 
animal's legs. 

The descendants of Aeneas were to be the founders 
of Rome. We must pass over the centuries for the tra- 


Photographs by DeVere Baker, courtesy of The Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society. 
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ditional founding of the city after the birth of Romulus 
and Remus. On another bronze of Antoninus Pius 
(No. 16), is shown the Vestal Rhea Silvia with Mars, 
the father-to-be of the twins, approaching. The twins, 
Romulus and Remus, were born to Rhea Silvia, were 
abandoned, nursed by a she-wolf, and then rescued 
and brought up by the royal shepherd Faustulus. On 
silver and bronze Roman coins of the third century 
B.c. (Nos. 17 and 18) we have representations of the 
wolf and the twins. Note the fact that the animal is 
looking back at her nurslings. This attentive aspect is 
characteristic of the representations of the wolf wher- 
ever she is met with the twins on the coinage. The orig- 
inal of the picture, destined to be engraved on many 
dies throughout the Mediterranean world, appears to 
have been a statue erected on the site of the fig tree 
where Faustulus had rescued the twins, by two brothers 
who were Roman officials early in the third century 
B.c. On No. 19, a denarius of the second century B.C., 
we have in addition to the wolf and twins, the shep- 
herd Faustulus, the fig tree and, as a special bonus, 
three birds perched on its branches. We owe this 
charming coin to a punning moneyer Fostlus who 
could not resist an opportunity to make his coinage es- 
pecially memorable by placing on it the shepherd of 
the same name who had rescued the future founder 
of Rome and his less fortunate brother. As was to be 
expected, Antoninus Pius honored the wolf and twins 
on his coinage (No. 20), and he was followed by other 
emperors. No. 21 isa local issue struck under Macrinus 
(217-218 A.D.) and attributed to Laodicea-ad-Mare 
in Syria, and No. 22 is a sestertius of Philip the Arab. 
The wolf on this emperor's coinage has a special sig- 
nificance, for the type was struck in connection with 
Philip's games which commemorated the one-thou- 





sandth birthday of Rome (247-248 A.D.). Various 
other animals, symbolizing the games of the festival, 
provided types for Philip’s coins. Here we see a lion 
(No. 23) anda stag (No. 24). Another symbol of the 
celebration is the milestone represented on a bronze 
coin of Philip's wife, Otacilia Severa (No. 25). 


CCORDING TO SURVIVING calendars, the birthday of 
Rome was actually celebrated with circus games 
on April 21st, the same day as an ancient festival called 
the Parilia. Although Philip’s celebration of the games 
on the thousandth anniversary of Rome and the coins 
struck for it are familiar to some, there is an aureus of 
Hadrian struck in honor of Rome’s birthday which 
should become more widely known, since the date on 
it is of a kind almost never found on Roman coins. 
Many cities of the Empire placed on their coins the 
number of the year from their Roman or other founda- 
tion, but coins dated from the traditional year of the 
founding of Rome (753 B.C.) are practically non-ex- 
istent. The Hadrianic aureus (No. 26), a rare piece 
in the British Museum, shows a figure which is the 
spirit or genius of the Circus reclining beside an obe- 
lisk, a symbol of the Circus, and the coin bears along 
its rim an inscription which commemorates the 874th 
(DCCCLXXIIII) year of the city, that is 121 A.D. 
Several coins of the late Empire show that the tra- 
ditional wolf and twins lived on with Eternal Rome. 
No. 27 was struck at the seaport town of Ostia by 
Maxentius, restorer of Hadrian’s Temple of Venus 
and Rome and destined for defeat at the hands of Con- 
stantine the Great in the famous battle of the Milvian 
Bridge (312 A.D.). The coin shows wolf and twins 
between the Dioscuri with their horses, a statuary group 
familiar to those who have stood in modern times on 


ROME ETERNAL. (27) Bronze coin of Maxentius, fourth century A.D., with the wolf and twins be- 
tween the Dioscuri and their horses. (28) Bronze coin of Constantinian period, fourth century <.D., 
with the city goddess, Roma, on the obverse and the wolf and twins on the reverse. (29) Bronze coin 
of the Ostrogothic period, sixth century a.D., showing Roma as well as the wolf and twins. (30) Silver 
denarius of Italian allies, struck during the Social War, first century B.c. 
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Rome’s Quirinal Hill. No. 28 is a famous and common 
bronze of Constantinian times (fourth century A.D.) 
with helmeted city goddess (URBS ROMA) on the 
obverse and the wolf and twins on the reverse. No. 29, 
the last of these coins of late imperial times, is a bronze 
of the Ostrogothic period (sixth century A.D.), like- 
wise with a helmeted Roma on the obverse. She is now 
called INVICTA, unconquered, a brave epithet for 
Rome at the time of the barbarian invasions. The wolf 
and twins are on the reverse. Above them, instead of 
the two stars that we see on the Constantinian coin, is 
the mark of denomination (XL, forty units), bring- 
ing us down from celestial thoughts to hard figures. 


ND SO THE wolf and twins, symbols of the Eternal 
City’s foundation, lived on until the Empire's 
decline in the West. All had not been smooth going. 
For at the beginning of the first century B.c., the towns 
of Italy had risen against Rome because they had not 
attained the suffrage. During this uprising, known as 
the Social War, the allies struck a coinage of their own 
and inscribed it ITALIA, not in Latin, but in Oscan, 
another Italic tongue. On one of these pieces (No. 30) 
the bull, symbolizing the Italian confederates, has 
leaped upon the wolf, whose legs are clearly giving 
way. The allies lost the war but not their cause, and 
through compromise the wolf along with Rome proved 
eternal. 
In modern times, too, the wolf has been in trouble, 
for the creature represented on these coins has had to 
yield in popularity to a more conspicuous animal—the 





The Bronze Wolf of the Palazzo dei Conservatori, Rome, 
with the twins presented to her in Renaissance times. 


magnificent wolf in the Palazzo dei Conservatori on 
the Capitoline Hill in Rome (No. 31). This wolf, too, 
has twins, but they are not really hers, for these twins 
were presented to her in Renaissance times in order 
that she might take on what was considered her proper 
function of nursing Romulus and Remus. If we re- 
move these twins the Capitoline wolf still retains her 
archaic magnificence, turning a stalwart glance toward 
the oncomer, while the motherly animal of the coin- 
age, whose twins rightly belong to her from of old, 
wins her rightful place in tradition, as she looks back 
at her foundlings, the true symbol of the beginning 
and the timelessness of Rome. 





Featured in ARCHAEOLOGY. Summer Issue: 


Mayapan: the Last Stronghold of a Civilization—trecent discoveries at this interest- 
ing Middle American site reported by TATIANA PROSKOURIAKOFF; 


Archaeological Highlights of the Gellatly Collection—the second in our series of 
museum articles, presented by PAUL V. GARDNER; 


Campania and Lucania in 1953—current work on Italian sites described by A. W. 


VAN BUREN; 


Ancient Sales Taxes in Athens- —again proving that there is ‘nothing new under the 
sun,”’ an article by W. KENDRICK PRITCHETT; 


as well as accounts of discoveries in France, Greece, Persia, Afghanistan; news items 


and book reviews. 
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King Nestor’s Four-Handled Cups 


Greek Inventories in the Minoan Script 


By Michael Ventris 


In 1935 Michael Ventris, then a British schoolboy, attended a London exhibition at which 
a talk was given by Sir Arthur Evans, the famous excavator of the Palace of King Minos at 
Knossos, Crete. Here, for the first time, he heard of the tablets written in a script which no 
one was able to read, and it was then he decided to work toward their decipherment. During 
the years that followed he became a professional architect (graduated at the Architectural 
Association of London, in 1948), and during the war served as navigator in the RAF. He tells 
us that in 1949 he got down to work on the script in earnest, with the results described below. 


NTIL TWO YEARS AGO, THE OLDEST SURVIVING 
record of the Greek language (and hence the 
earliest readable piece of European writing) 

was generally thought to be the inscription on a Dipy- 
lon vase from Athens. It says, “The dancer who per- 
forms most gracefully of all shall receive this,’’ and it 
dates from about 750 B.c. The Greeks had then only 
just begun to use an alphabet, but their language had 
certainly been spoken in the country from a remote past. 
It belongs like many others (from Irish to Hindustan1) 
to the Indo-European language family, and must origi- 
nally have been brought in from the North; but most 
scholars put its first arrival not later than 1800 B.C. 

Since SCHLIEMANN began digging Mycenae in 1876, 
archaeology has shown that mainland Greece was the 
center of a brilliant civilization in the centuries im- 
mediately preceding 1200 B.c. Her traders played a 
conspicuous part in spreading culture to the barbarous 
West, and the great states of the Near East apparently 
recognized in her a power which they called something 
like Abhijawa. It was natural for SCHLIEMANN to as- 
sign to this golden age of Mycenae the heroes of the 
Trojan War, whom Homer had called Achaiwoi and 
knew to have spoken Greek. 

But EvANs’ excavations at Knossos showed that 
many features of Mycenaean culture were merely adap- 
tations from the earlier ‘Minoan’ civilization of 
Crete. The Cretan cities had begun their existence too 
early for their native inhabitants to be Greeks; and to 
the end of his life EvANs maintained that the princes 
of the mainland had also been “Minoans,” colonists 
from Crete. Any Greeks inhabiting the mainland must 
still, he argued, have been illiterate serfs; and if Homer 
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gave the Mycenaean heroes Greek names, then this 
was nationalistic distortion of historical fact. 

After successive destructions and rebuildings, Knos- 
sos was finally laid in ruins about 1400 B.c. Baked hard 
in the disastrous fire were found nearly two thousand 
clay tablets written in a new script which EvANs called 
Linear B. {At Knossos this displaced the Linear A 
script about 1450 B.c. The earlier script, first intro- 
duced about 1750 B.C., was in turn developed largely 
cut of the advanced pictographic phase. See ‘‘Prehis- 
toric Greek Scripts’ by G. E. MYLONAS in ARCHAE- 
OLOGY 1 (1948) 210-220.—Ed.} It was immediately 
obvious that these were not annals, letters or poems, 
but nominal rolls and inventories of the palace store- 
rooms and arsenals: many of the things which they list 
are recognizable pictures, like: 

== “43 MEN” 1 


“4 HORSES” 


Sl 
WT 


5 “> WOMEN” 


G=h 11 CHARIOT” 


But with these commodity-signs and numerals there are 
also phrases spelled out in words or names of several 
signs each, like Floff{/A+ of PB F +29. There are 
at least eighty-eight of these spelling-signs, which sug- 
gested that each sign might represent one syllable of 
the pronunciation. Attempts to read this supposedly 
“Minoan” language were made more difficult by 
EvaNs’ unwillingness to publish more than a small se- 
lection of the tablets he had found. 

In 1939 the situation was complicated by Professor 
C. W. BLEGEN’s discovery of six hundred new tablets 
in the Mycenaean palace at Englianos in western Mes- 
senia, the probable site of Nestor’s Pylos. These date 
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from about 1200 B.c., at the end of the Mycenaean 
Age, yet they are written in exactly the same script 
and language as those from Knossos! The same applies 
to the three dozen which Professor A. J. B. WACE 
found in 1952 in the ruins of a house at Mycenae ( Fic- 
URE 1). A possible explanation was that the mainland 
Greeks went on using “Minoan” as a bureaucratic 
jargon, just as the Middle Ages used Latin. The other 
alternative was a more revolutionary one: were the 
Knossos tablets already written in Greek? Had the first 
Achaeans arrived in Crete, not in 1400 B.C. as every- 
one had thought, but in 1450 or even in 1580? BEN- 
NETT and KoBER pointed out the marked break be- 
tween Linear B and Linear A, the earlier writing. 


HE FULLER PUBLICATION of the existing Pylos 
tse Knossos tablets in 1951-52 gave great stimu- 
lus to Linear B research. There was now enough ma- 
terial for various code-breaking techniques to be tried 
out. For my part, I was convinced that Linear B must 
contain ‘““Minoan’” and not Greek, and this did not 
make the chances of decipherment very bright: even 
the most painstaking statistics and the most penetrating 
analysis will not present you with a translation if the 
coded language is one that you do not know anyway. 
But if the exercise was to go ahead, what were the 
things that most needed doing? 


1. To count up all the occurrences of each of the 
eighty-eight spelling-signs, to discover which are the 
most frequent, and to classify them according to 
whether they prefer the initial, middle or end of a 
word. By comparison with other contemporary syllabic 
scripts it was tempting, for example, to read the ex- 
tremely frequent initial lFl- as A—. 


2. To check the different situations in which each 
word occurs. Is it always found, for instance, in a de- 
scription of the same commodity? Is it most likely to be 
a man’s name, or the name of a place, or the name of a 
trade? Evans had already suggested that 73 and 
@ fi meant “boys” and “girls,” and that 5 + meant 
“young horses.” And in 1946 Koper had pointed 
out at Knossos a long series of words which recur 
in three regularly varying forms, such as the triplet 
PUs - PWs Ke. Pus G- From the way these are 
used, I thought each set might consist of the name of 
a Cretan city together with a masculine and a femi- 
nine adjective derived from it. 


3. To analyze every instance where the same word 
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Fig. 1. Tablet Au 102 from the House of the Oil Merchant, 
Mycenae. The MAN-signs and numbers on the right of each 
line show it to be a nominal roll, and the word at the 
bottom probably identifies them as ar-to-po-quoi “bakers.” 
Spelled out on each line are either one or two men’s 
names. Where there are two, the second of them has 
the button-shaped sign for -que “and” tacked on to it. 





seems to occur in different places with different end- 
ings. Are these variations grammatical? A long series 
of Pylos tablets apparently gives us men’s names in 
three different case-forms, so that we can draw up de- 
tailed ‘‘declension’”’ patterns. 


4. To observe the signs which alternate when a 
word does vary in spelling. If we find the same name 
in three variant forms, like AMY F YM'Y 2 AY Y B, 
then it is likely that the three different final signs have 
something in common—-most probably they share the 
same consonant, like the series pa pe pi po pu. One can 
eventually draw out a grid pattern, and group together 
cn it all those signs which seem to have various fea- 
tures in common; and if one assumes that there are five 
possible vowels in the syllabary, then one tries to ar- 
range the signs in groups of five. If one later decides 
to test the value PA for a particular sign, then all the 
others in its group will also have to begin with P—. 
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In May 1952 I was toying with the value KO for 
the first sign of KoBer’s triplet @Ws'? and of Evans’ 
PR , and tried the effect of reading them as KO-NO- 
SO = K-nos-sosand KO-WO = Greek kor-wos “boy.” 
I was amazed at the result. In a few days a series of 
values for the syllabary fell into place, which gave 
Greek forms for the key words I had been studying, 
and also explained their variations in terms of Ho- 
meric Greek grammar. I discussed this surprising possi- 
bility with a number of colleagues, and JOHN CHAD- 
WICK, a Cambridge philologist, collaborated with me 
on an article for the Journal of Hellenic Studies (73 
{1953} 84-103). We suggested that the Knossos, 
Pylos and Mycenae tablets are written in an archaic 
Greek dialect, similar to that which the Achaeans took 
with them to Cyprus when they were expelled from 
the Peloponnese by the Dorians. Parallel research is 
now being carried out by FURUMARK and BjORCcK in 
Sweden, SitTIG in Germany, MERIGGI in _ Italy, 
PALMER at Oxford, and EMMETT L. BENNETT, JR. 
(on whom the task of editing the tablets has largely 
fallen) in Athens. But even if the language is Greek 
and our sign-values are right, it is still difficult to read 
most of the tablets, for three main reasons: 


1. The language is at a stage seven hundred years 
older than the earliest classical Greek. 

2. On our theory the spelling only shows the syl- 
labic outline, leaving considerable doubt about the 
identification of each word and its grammatical form. 


KO, for instance, may represent kos, kor, gon, choi 
and a variety of other combinations. PA-SI might be 
read pan-si ‘‘to them all,” pha-si “he says,” or ba-sis 
“a step’ in different contexts. Where we can not de- 
cide on the Greek equivalent, we leave the syllables 
written in capital letters. 


3. The tablets are written in an abbreviated style, 
and consist mainly of men’s names. If the listed com- 
modity is impossible to recognize from its picture, one 
is often at a loss to know what kind of subject-matter 
to look for. 


This is not altogether surprising, when we remem- 
ber that even in classical times some of the inscriptions 
of Cyprus (written in a rather more efficient syllabary) 
are so difficult that scholars have argued for years 
whether they are in Greek at all! But it is all the more 
encouraging to find occasional tablets where the com- 
modity pictures are so clear, and the descriptive words 
sO appropriate, that the text must really mean what it 
appears to say. 


1939 PYLOS TABLET of some importance in later 
developments is Ae 04 (FIGURE 2), which ap- 
parently reads: 


Ke-ro-wos, poi-men A-SI-] A-TI-jas, 0-pi Tha-la-ma- 
{ ta}-o que-t-r0- pod- phi o-ro-me-nos: MAN 1. 


“KEROWOS, a shepherd of the place A-SI-] A-TI-]A, 
looking after the quadrupeds of Thalamatas: 1 MAN.” 


Fig. 2. Pylos tablet Ae 04, recording the name of a shepherd, and 
containing the first evidence for the word que-t-ro— “4—.” 
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There is no recognizable picture on the tablet which A 
gave me the meaning ‘‘4—”’ for the signs @F+- \g Py, MY LE, of 
QE-TO-RO- in the word quetro-poda ‘‘four-footed ; a ; 
animals”: I deduced it from the spelling which my = /*!?"P25; K-re-si-jos_ we-chei; 
values produced, and from the sense required to com- 
plete the Greek sentence. In later Greek the word for “a WW lv 
“animals” is fetra-poda, but apparently the Mycenaean fi B FR We MM [ | | 
e 


dialect still preserves the original gu- sound which we 


inherit, through Latin, in guadrupeds. a- pu—ke-ka-u-me-| nos} ske-le-a {.... 
While CHADWICK and I were drafting our article, “One tripod; the Cretan(?) brings it; charred around 

BLEGEN had resumed excavations at Pylos and found the legs... .{1 TRIPOD}.” 

three hundred new tablets, which were removed to 

Athens for cleaning. Studying these in May 1953, he e771 504 1 

came upon one which was so striking that he decided to 


publish it immediately by itself (FIGURE 3). It is a 


list of vessels, and reads something like this: QE-TO (??): 


“Wine-jars(?): 3 JARS.” (Or quel-thos ‘tribute’’?) 


ARREST OR! 27 ek erie ff 


t-ri-po-de, Al-ge-us_ K-re-si-jos  we- A 
“Two tripods; Aigeus the Cretan(?) brings them: di-pas  me-zo-he que-t-ro-wes: (for mezon!) 
2 TRIPODS.” “One larger cup with 4 handles: tr 


NZVAMAYM ERC Wet Ft A AEP AGRA 3 II 


t-vi-pos, he-mei po-dei O-WO-WE (= ou holwei? ): 
“One tripod; it is not sound(?) as regards one foot: di-pa-he  me-zo-he  t-ri-o-we-he: 
1 TRIPOD.” ‘Two larger cups with 3 handles: 2 CUPS.” 


Fig. 3. Pylos tablet No. 641 (1952). The top line lists three-legged vessels described as t-ri-po-de. 
Lines 2 and 3 record cups which are described as quetr-owes “4-handled,” tri-owes “3-handled” 
and an-owes “no-handled,” corresponding to the pictures of them that are actually drawn. 


aw MYR, CR MARS ARE, Ge Aa 
aan PAO. PI TEA ACHAEA 


SEF AGATC 8! FF APEC 9 
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di-pas | me-w-jon que-t-ro-wes: 
“One smaller cup with 4 handles: 


TEPGT ALEC. 


oF | 


s CUP.” 


v0 | 





di-pas  me-w-jon  t-rt-J0-wes: 

“One smaller cup with 3 handles: : Cor 
ae his 
di-pas | me-w-jon —_a-no-wes: 


z CUP.” 


“One smaller cup with vo handle: 


Owing to the ambiguous spelling, there is more than 
one way of reading items 1-4; and BENNETT will have 
none of “Aigeus the Cretan’’! But there are too many 
things which fit items 5-9 for the translation to be ex- 
plained away as a happy coincidence: 


The 4-handled cups are described by a word begin- 
ning in que-t-ro—, which we had already identi- 
fied as meaning ‘‘4—.”’ 


The spellings ¢r7- and an- are in fact the Greek for 
“3” and ‘‘o—,” and ous, owata the Greek for 
“handle, handles.”’ 


Both the 3-handled and the 3-footed vessels are de- 
scribed by words beginning in f-r7-. 


The 3-footed vessel is a tri-PO-, just as the 4-footed 
creatures are guetro-PO-. 


Where there are two tripods or cups, their names 
add endings which are exactly what those Greek 
words require in the dual form, but which would 
not fit most other Greek nouns. 


N THIS SHORT but detailed inventory from the Pylos 
kitchens, we at last have a Mycenaean inscription 
whose meaning is transparent, and which proves that 
the language really is some kind of Greek. It may also 
revive discussion of the celebrated passage in the Iliad 
11.632 describing the four-handled cup (depas with 
four owata) which Nestor took with him from Pylos 
to the Trojan War. Those who deny Homer any direct 
memory of Mycenaean objects may well argue that a 
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four-handled vessel such as is drawn on No. 641 
would be extremely difficult to drink out of! 

The majority of the Linear B tablets are considerably 
less informative than this (the largest group lists herds 
of sheep and goats), and we must not expect the same 
flood of light on Mycenaean civilization that would be 
provided by deciphered poems, letters, treaties or royal 
annals. But here and there one may be able to extract 
more useful information. 

One can discover, in the first place, the names of 
the towns which were tributary to the great palaces. In 
Crete we have Amnisos, Lyktos, Phaistos, Kydonia, 
Tylissos and others. Our poor knowledge of the early 
geography of the Pylos district makes it difficult to lo- 
cate its towns, but the name Pz-/os is very prominent 
on the tablets, and supports BLEGEN’s identification 
of the site. 

Unique in its direct historical value may be the ref- 
erence, on Pylos tablet Av 12, to thirty rowers who are 
to take a ship to Pleuron. If this is the Homeric city in 
Aitolia, and if Pylos was on the eve of its destruction 
by the Dorians, it is interesting to recall the tradition 
that the Dorian invasion crossed the Gulf of Corinth by 
way of Naupaktos, twenty miles along the coast from 
Pleuron. 

From the few craftsmen mentioned in Homer, some 
have argued a primitive society with little differentia- 
tion of labor—which accords ill with the sophisticated 
products of Mycenaean industry. Smiths are clearly 
important on the tablets, but we also find physicians, 
bakers, cooks, carpenters, shipwrights, masons, gold- 
smiths, bow-makers, fullers, potters, tailors, cowherds, 
shepherds, goatherds, woodcutters, huntsmen, priests, 
priestesses, seamstresses and bath attendants. There 
are also numbers of do-e-/oi and do-e-lai—male and 
female “slaves” or ‘‘servants.”’ 

The wa-na-ks “king” and the /a-wa-ge-tas “leader 
of the people” each has a temenos or “‘cut’’ of agri- 
cultural land, and each has craftsmen of different kinds 
assigned to him personally. There is also a possible 
clue to the actual name of the last king of Pylos. An- 
other personage is the ba-si-le-us, but his function is 
obscure, and there may have been more than one of 
him. 

The rest of the productive land is apparently di- 
vided between the ministers of the gods and the 
da-mos, or body of land-owning citizens. An extensive 
series of Pylos tablets (E-series) is apparently a de- 
tailed record of land tenure, in which the holdings of 
the da-mos are further subdivided among numbers of 
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Fig. 4. Pylos tablet Eb 35. It apparently describes the 
chief priestess’ part in some complicated land tenure. 


o-na-te-res or “tenants.” A particularly long sentence 
of this series is written on Eb 35 (FIGURE 4): 


Hi-je-re-ja_e-chei—que, 


e-u-che-to—que e-to-ni-jon 
e-che-en  the-on, 


k-toi-no—o-chons—de_ k-toi-na-on 
ke-KE-me-na-on o-na-ta e-che-en. {Tos-son-de Sper- 
mo:} GRAIN 3.9.3 


“This the priestess holds, and declares that the god 

has the true ownership, but that the plot-holders have 

the leases of the plots in which it is laid out. [So much 

seed: ] GRAIN 3 57 units.” 
90 

but that she has, as a plot-holder, the leases. . . .”’ 


It might also mean ‘ 


Fe A GENERATION brought up to regard Knossos 
as the preserve of EvANs’ Great Mother Goddess, 
the most startling document is probably tablet V 5 
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(FiGURE 5). What the offerings are is not clear, but 
the names which can be read on the fragment are un- 
mistakable: 


A-tha-nai—po-t-ni-jai: 1. E-nu-wa-li-jot: 1. 
Pa-ja-wo-{ nei: 1.} Po-sei-da-{ o-nei: 1.} 


‘To Mistress Athena, one. To the God of War (Ares), 
one. To the Healer ( Apollo), one. To Poseidon, one.” 


NILsson believes that Athena was originally “the 
house goddess of the Mycenaean kings’’; and a further 
link with her may be provided by the small gold owls 
found in 1953 in the Pylos tholos tomb, as BLEGEN 
has suggested {see ARCHAEOLOGY 6 (1953) 207}. 
ie the tablets make it clear that Poseidon was particu- 
larly important at Pylos, and recall Nestor’s first words 
to Telemachus in Book 3 of the Odyssey: 


_——_ ena ano ee a 
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Fig. 5. Knossos tablet V 52, which records offerings to 
the deities Athena, Enyalios, Paian and Poseidon. 
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“Offer now and pray, stranger, to the lord Poseidon, 
for his is the feast whereon you have chanced in com- 
ing here.” 

Other deities mentioned at Pylos apparently include 
Di-wei “to Zeus,’ He-rai “to Hera,” and D7-wo-nu- 
so-jo ‘‘of Dionysos.” 

HOPE THAT our understanding of the tablets will 
I steadily improve now that many more scholars 
have been attracted to their study, and that excavation 
will continue to provide new evidence with which to 


Photographs of tablets by courtesy of A. J. B. Wace 
(Figure 1) and C. W. Blegen (Figures 2, 3 and 4). 


correct our results. Meanwhile it is with surprise and 
affection that we salute this first record of a language 
which, after participating in many adventures of the 
human mind, is still spoken today by eight million peo- 
ple. It is a measure of its stability that the words used 
to total the Pylos smiths’ tablets, to-sos chal-kos “so 
much bronze,’ remain virtually unchanged after some 
thirty-two centuries. 





Palaeolithic Child Found in Iraq 


ROM IRAQ HAS COME NEWS Of the first discovery 
F of a palaeolithic skeleton in this region. The re- 
mains, possibly 75,000 years old, are of a small child 
unearthed at a depth of twenty-six feet in the palaeo- 
lithic deposits of Shanidar Cave, some 250 airline miles 
north of Baghdad. Here a cooperative expedition of 
the Directorate General of Antiquities of the Iraq Gov- 
ernment and the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton has been conducting a second season of work un- 
der the directorship of RALPH SOLECKI. 

The site lies within the Zagros Mountains, in the 
valley of the Greater Zab River, north of the rolling 
steppeland which forms part of a fertile area extending 
from Egypt to Iran. The cave is a large amphitheater- 
like shelter which was leached out of solid limestone 
rock. The remains of the child—teeth, skull fragments 
and parts of the arm and leg bones—were found well 
within the deposit characterized by stone implements 
of Mousterian age. In Europe this period is dated ge- 
ologically to a cold phase of the Ice Ages. There was 
no possibility of intrusion from the upper layers. Arti- 
facts found, including flaked stone knives and tools, 
are similar to Mousterian flints found by DoRoTHY 
GARROD twenty-five years ago at Hazer Merd Cave 
near Sulaimaniya, about one hundred airline miles to 
the southeast of Shanidar Cave. 

During this season, four distinct layers of occupa- 
tional debris have been found within the cave. The 
top layer is an aggregate of several thin layers com- 
posed of modern, recent, historic and Neolithic age de- 
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Skeleton found in Shanidar cave. Scale in inches. 


posits. The second layer is of the Mesolithic age. The 
third is a deposit containing Aurignacian type arti- 
facts of the Upper Palaeolithic age. The fourth de- 
posit, to which the child’s remains belong, is Mouste- 
rian of the Palaeolithic age. 

Except for a period during Aurignacian times, about 
25,000 years ago, when earthquakes shook large boul- 
ders loose from the ceiling, Shanidar Cave has been 
almost continuously occupied. Even now it serves as a 
winter refuge for a small group of Kurds who main- 
tain homes of branches and twigs inside the cave, with 
corrals for their livestock. 





ETOWAH 









Ancent Cult Center in Georgia 


By A. R. Kelly 


Professor of Anthropology, University of Georgia 


NTOWAH IS THE MOST REMARKABLE SINGLE 
mound site in Georgia belonging to a prehis- 

_d4 toric Muskogean group, whose achievements in 
mound-building, ceremonialism and artistic creations 
have excited the admiration of students of pre-Colum- 
bian civilization in the eastern United States. Since the 
conclusion of Dr. WARREN K. MOOREHEAD’S three 
seasons of exploration (1925-1927) and the subse- 


quent publication of the E/owah Papers by the Phillips 
Academy of Andover, Massachusetts, Etowah has re- 
mained for a quarter of a century outstanding among 
major sites of the southeastern United States. In the 
years that have elapsed since the Andover expeditions, 
Etowah has been untouched by subsequent archaeo- 
logical exploration, save for surveys undertaken in the 
general region by the University of Georgia in 1940- 


Etowah Mounds site, from the air. At the top is the Etowah River. A series of white dots 
just above the largest mound (A) shows where excavation is now going on under the di- 
rection of W. H. Sears of the University of Georgia. (Photo by Lt. Leonard Wood, USAF) 
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Mound A of the Etowah group, the largest mound. (Photo courtesy Georgia Historical Commission) 


41, and by the river basin surveys in the Allatoona 
drainage carried out by the Smithsonian Institution and 
the University of Georgia in 1948-49. 

Public and scientific interest in Etowah has remained 
high. For nearly twenty years there has been constant 
endeavor to bring the Etowah mounds into public own- 
ership and development. In the spring of 1953 this am- 
bition was realized when the Georgia Historical Com- 
mission purchased the main mound group and most of 
the village area enclosed within a surrounding moat or 
ditch. In the summer of 1953 the Georgia Historical 
Commission, the Department of State Parks, and the 
archaeologists of the University of Georgia initiated 
a program of exploration, research and museum devel- 
opment, which may require five to seven years of in- 
tensive activity to complete. 

The town plan and general layout of the main 
mound group, in relation to the encircling moat and 
the Etowah River, are best represented by the recon- 
struction in model form which is shown here. This re- 
construction exhibits the large dominating mound, 
Mound A, and two smaller mounds to the south, en- 
closing a plaza open toward the river. The expanded 
village area, within the confines of the prehistoric moat, 
must comprise some forty to fifty acres, the exact ex- 
tent not determinable until future excavation brings 
out the full continuity of the moat construction. Several 
smaller subsidiary mound structures existed within the 
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confined area, barely perceptibie as minor rises in the 
terrain at the time of MOOREHEAD’S excavations, some- 
what more reduced since then by cultivation. 

The major features of Etowah conform rather 
closely to a general pattern exemplified on other large 
temple-mound sites in the Mississippi River drainage 
and in the southeastern United States. Pyramidal 
mounds of varying sizes, formally arranged around a 
central plaza or “ceremonial area,” temples of wooden 
construction on the mound summits, dependency 
buildings for storage of sacred paraphernalia and the 
residences of the priestly hierarchy who governed these 
prehistoric religious communities, were described by 
early explorers and ethnographers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The most striking accounts of 
the southeastern mound-builder civilization are found 
in the commentaries of the expedition of HERNANDO 
DE SOTO in 1540-1541. 


HERE IS NO doubt that the members of DE SoTo’s 
"ES lisies were actual eye-witnesses to life in 
some of the major mound-builder cities of the South- 
east. Until the last decade American archaeologists 
tended to regard the Age of Etowah as having flour- 
ished, in its prime, in the mid-sixteenth century, and 
considered that the new culture might have received 
primary stimulus in ceremonialism and art from direct 
contact with culture-bearers brought into the South- 
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Two views of a model of the Etowah Mounds, made by Charles C. Willoughby. (Etowah Papers page 10) 


east by Indians who accompanied the earliest Spaniards 
from Mexico. This view has now been generally super- 
seded in the light of recent archaeological investiga- 
tions. Cofitichiqui and Talimeco, two such settlements 
on the lower Savannah River in present Georgia and 
South Carolina, described by DE SoTo’s chroniclers, 
represent final, decadent, moribund stages in the civi- 
lizations of the mound-builder cultures, with art, archi- 
tecture and ceremonialism showing perceptible stylistic 
variations from a more remote prehistoric efflorescence, 
as exemplified at Etowah, whose most vital creative pe- 
riod antedated DE SoTo perhaps by two centuries. It is 
generally agreed by most authorities that the explorer 
never visited Etowah but made the circuit through the 
mountains to the north in present South Carolina, 
North Carolina and Tennessee. The archaeologists ex- 
ploring in the critical area of his presumptive route, 
and the students of DE SoTo historically, have not been 
able in recent years to agree on the identification of spe- 
cific sites mentioned in the de Soto diaries. 


The greatness of Etowah is expressed not simply in 
the size and extent of the mounds, temples, houses and 
fortifications of the urban area. We know that other in- 
dividual mound sites exhibited even larger mounds, 
more extensive groups and elaborated town plans. Such 
was certainly true of Cahokia in present East St. Louis, 
Illinois, in the Great American Bottoms of the Missis- 
sippi River. Moundsville in Alabama preserves a large 
number of huge tumuli. Kolomoki Mounds, recently 
developed as a state archaeological park in southwest 
Georgia, exhibits a larger central dominating mound 
structure and a more expanded ceremonial plaza. 

What has aroused the enthusiastic appreciation of 
Etowah supporters of its pre-eminence is a combination 
of features: architecture, elaborate ceremonialism, a 
lush, diversified religious symbolism expressed in var- 
ied art forms, in repoussé copper, in incised and ex- 
cised shell ornaments, carvings in the round, sculp- 
tured effigies, and in ceramics. The best examples of 
this religious art were found by MOOREHEAD in three 
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seasons of excavation at Mound C in the Etowah 
Group. Mound B was tested by MooREHEAD but was 
not excavated. The large central dominating Mound A, 
with its elaborate apron structure and hypothetical ap- 
proach roadway to the south and a second main stair- 
way apron to the east, remains untouched by archaeo- 
logical work. The village area extending on all sides 
from the cluster of the three main mounds to the moat 
was trenched and test-pitted at intervals and in small 
sections by MOOREHEAD but yielded less of the highly 
specialized ceremonial art which seems to have been 
burial furniture associated with the interments of key 
burials in Mound C. Probably four-fifths of the village 
plan within the confining moat remain intact for fu- 
ture archaeological exploration. Despite the prior ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of American Ethnology in 1871, 
and the Andover Expedition’s three seasons of explora- 
tion in 1925-27, it is clear that much remains to be 
done at Etowah. 
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Copper plate in repoussé, the so-called “Eagle Warrior,” 
found in Etowah Mound C. (Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of Ethnology, Twelfth Annual Report, plate 17) 


UCH OF THE special interest and importance 
M which attaches to the Etowah site grows out of 
the remarkable religious art which seems to have under- 
gone a particular specialization at this great mound 
center. Similar or correlated features are exemplified by 
other widespread mound sites, such as the Spiro 
Mounds in Oklahoma, Moundsville in Alabama, Crys- 
tal River in Florida, and scattered sites in Tennessee. 
Specific art forms and repeated symbolism in particu- 
lar designs indicate concordance in many features of a 


A life-size reconstruction of the Etowah “Eagle Warrior.” 
Details of costume were taken from copper plates and 
cult objects found at Etowah and other centers. The robe 
is of feathers and the belt is woven from mulberry fibers. 
The mask, headdress, ear spools and baton are of copper; 
beads are reconstructed in plaster. The figure, on display 
in the Columbus Museum of Arts and Crafts, was dressed 
by Eugene Cline, Joe Mahan, and Mrs. H. Wayne Patter- 
son of Columbus, Georgia. 
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Indian stone idol found near the Etowah Mounds, 
Bartow County, Georgia. Height, 1534 inches. 
Now in the State Museum, Atlanta, Georgia. 


richly elaborated art which must have been widely dif- 
fused over a large area in the American Southeast some 
six centuries ago. Associated with this highly symbolic 
religious art, and its various representations in shell, 
copper, stone, ceramics, textile design, are architectural 
arrangements comprising mound pyramids, temples, 
magnificent tombs of functionaries and a gaudy array of 
specialized ceremonial paraphernalia placed with the 
burials. Particularly impressive are the ornately deco- 
rated shell gorgets and copper plates in which priestly 
characters, god-like creatures with mixed human and 
animal attributes, are exhibited in full ceremonial re- 
galia in poses suggestive of the mythological situations 
in which these key individuals figured. The eagle war- 
riors and dancers are a recurrent theme. Opposed war- 
rior figures are frequently represented in violent con- 
flict. Other bird figures, especially the crested wood- 
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pecker, are treated in the ornamented shell gorgets. 
Serpent motifs tend to dominate a later series of the 
Etowah materials. 

In the last two decades archaeologists have theorized 
regarding the origins of Etowahn civilization. Certain 
resemblances in art styles, specific symbolical represen- 
tations such as the eagle warriors in conflict, have been 
compared with Mexican and Meso-American cultures. 
Contributors to the Etowah Papers rather favored an 
hypothesis of direct Mexican influence on Etowahn 
civilization. An exception was CHARLES C. WIL- 
LOUGHBY who sketched the parallels of burial customs 
and ritual art at Etowah with other southeastern tribes 
described by DE SoTo’s chroniclers and French ethnog- 
raphers of the Natchez and Choctaw in the lower 
Mississippi. WILLOUGHBY concluded that Etowah was 
part of a widespread culture, attributed to a group of 
related tribes in the Southeast, linguistically and cultur- 
ally united in the Muskogean family. Historic members 
of this group in Georgia are the Creek Indian tribes, in 
Florida the Timucua and Apalachee, in Mississippi the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw, in the lower Mississippi area 
several representatives, of which the Natchez Indians 
are the most prominent. This view of a broad Musko- 
gean connection is still held by southeastern archaeolo- 
gists, with the added implication that Etowah repre- 
sents one of several prehistoric cult centers in which a 
highly specialized religious movement culminated and 
found its most characteristic expression. 


wo AMERICAN archaeologists, PRESTON HOLDER 
Tw ANTONIO J. WARING, examined archaeologi- 
cal remains from several key points in the American 
Southeast and produced a theory of a messianic cult that 
flourished before the time of DE Soro, diffusing re- 
ligious elements and artistic motifs over a far-flung 
area from west of the lower Mississippi to Tennessee 
and Georgia. Whatever the powerful motivations that 
inspired this ‘Southern Cult,’ the movement spread 
like wildfire, in a manner analogous to the Ghost Dance 
revivalism among western Plains tribes in the late nine- 
teenth century, a protest against the incursions of the 
white man into the plains, and the destruction of the 
buffalo. Other theories of Etowah origins have rebutted 
claims of direct Mexican influence on the prehistoric 
Southeast, as exemplified at such sites as Etowah and 
Spiro, and have sought an explanation in terms of local 
or sub-regional development from native roots. One 
provocative hypothesis was offered by JAMEs B. GriF- 
FIN to the effect that the “Southern Cult,” admittedly 
diffused rapidly, was so recent in history that the orig- 
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inal impact of the new religious ideas might have been 
supplied by Indian burden-carriers, Mexican Indians 
impressed into service by early sixteenth-century ex- 
plorers, such as D-AYOLLON’s “‘lost colony’’ and JUAN 
PARDO in the Savannah River country. 

In a retrospective view over the theories and discus- 
sions on Etowah, it appears that much of the debate 
came from a lack of knowledge of the precise position 
of Etowah in southeastern cultural chronology. Recent 
researches, since 1940, have added greatly to our 
knowledge of prehistory in northern Georgia. ROBERT 
WAUCHOPE conducted a north Georgia survey for the 
University of Georgia, in 1940-41, which included 
Bartow and Cherokee counties, where the Etowah sites 
are most common. He found evidences for an out- 
growth of Etowah ceramic styles from earlier cultures 
in the area. More detail on the stylistic variation within 
the Etowah period came from the Allatoona surveys of 
JOSEPH R. CALDWELL for the Smithsonian Institution, 
and WILLIAM H. SEars at one rich Etowah site which 
yielded a continuum of Etowah and post-Etowah cul- 
tures. CALDWELL and SEARS dove-tailed their results 
and showed that there were at least four different or 
distinct stylistic periods of Etowah development, of 
which the flamboyant and most ornate styles culminate 
in the third of the four periods. The final occupants of 
the Etowah (Tumlin) Mounds site were the Cherokee, 
who are generally regarded by many southeastern 





A view of current archaeological excavations at Etowah, 
under the direction of W. H. Sears, University of Georgia. 
Wall posts and a refuse pit of the Classic Etowah period 
are shown, excavated from beneath four to five feet of 
alluvial fill derived from the slope wash of the nearby 


temple mounds. The excavation indicated that the cere- 


monial occupation level in “the little plaza,” between the 
temple mounds and the Etowah River, lies several feet be- 
low the level reached by the Andover Expedition, and 
still remains to be explored. 
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archaeologists as cultural carpet-baggers, pre-empting 
the old sites of Muskogean and Creek Indian groups. 
Recent archaeology thus indicates that the Age of Eto- 
wah was definitely prehistoric and grew out of native 
roots in the Southeast. 


N REJECTING DIRECT importation of religious ele- 
iI ments, artistic symbolism, specific decorative styles, 
from Mexico and Meso-America, present-day students 
of the Southeast still feel consistent in thinking that 
certain cultural notions did diffuse from south to north, 
particularly in such items as temple-mounds, the culti- 
vation of maize (corn), the use of tetrapodal supports 
for pottery vessels, and other traits. But these elements 
arrived in the general southeastern region at different 
times and with unequal incidence on different parts of 
the larger region of the Southeast. The main outlines of 
cultural development were pursued independently, 
continuously from native beginnings, in all of the dis- 
crete sub-areas of the Southeast which have as yet been 
examined sufficiently to give a fair picture of a long- 
scaled perspective in prehistoric development. The par- 
ticular class of objects or material which survives 
widely for archaeological study is pottery, the form and 
stylistic variations of which yield the best symptomatic 
expression of cultural continuity and relationships. 
These “fossil indices” to the cultural position of Eto- 
wah already reveal that Etowah was several generations 
in flowering, with styles established and fixed for peri- 
ods as easily recognizable by southeastern archaeolo- 
gists as are theme songs to the zealous exponents of 
modern swing music. 

Moreover, there is good reason to expect that new 
explorations at the site of Etowah, contemplated for 
the near future, will uncover stratigraphic indications 
of a pre-Etowah stage and a post-Etowah stage, which 
merge into recognizable archaeological contexts al- 
ready established in researches carried out in different 
parts of the Southeast during the past fifteen years. 
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Excavations at Lerna were conducted by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens in 
July and August, 1953 (for an account of the preliminary campaign of 1952 see ARCHAEOLOGY 
6 {1953} 99-102). Mrs. J]. L. Caskey, Miss A. Halepa, and S. Charitonides again supervised the 
principal areas of digging; O. L. A. Spaeth was architect and draftsman; Miss G. S. Livermore and 
C. W. J. Eliot assisted for limited periods; the author served as field director. 


LERNA 


By John is: Caskey 


WSS 


Director, American School of Classical Studies at Athens 


ARTS OF A PALACE OR OTHER LARGE BUILDING 
of the Early Bronze Age, as well as smaller 
private houses, courtyards and streets of suc- 
ceeding periods, were found at Lerna in 1953. 
Working eastward and northward from the cor- 
ner of the Early Helladic building, which had been re- 
vealed in one of the exploratory trenches, we succeeded 
in clearing 13 meters of the south wall, 6.50 meters of 
the west, and parts of two rooms and a corridor within. 


vw 


Fig. 1. Walls and a doorway 
of the massive building of 
the Early Helladic period, 
first discovered in the 1952 
campaign. Here the struc- 
ture is being measured by 
the expedition’s architect, 
preparatory to the drawing 
of a plan. 
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Apparently, however, the edifice is far more extensive 
than we had supposed, and, lying beneath some two 
meters of later strata which must be excavated with 
care, it will be slow in emerging. 

The walls are of crude brick on stone foundations, 
0.95 meter thick, and bear traces of yellow clay stucco 
(FIGURE 1). Floors, doorjambs and the four bottom 
steps of a flight that led to an upper story, were simi- 
larly coated. Many of the surfaces are preserved be- 
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Fig. 2. Askoid jug. Early Helladic 
period. Height with handle, 0.157 m. 


cause they were hardened in the fire that destroyed the 
building. In the collapse, flat terra-cotta tiles and slabs 
of gray schist, which had covered the roof, fell both 
inside and outside the walls. No less than 128 basket- 
fuls of fragments were collected this year. They are of 
a type recorded previously at Tiryns and Asine but 
never before so clearly associated with the plan of a 
building; it is hoped that they will shed new light on 
the roof construction used in this early period (third 
millennium B.C.). 

A striking scarcity of pottery and other objects sug- 
gests that the rooms now exposed were public or off- 
cial quarters. Domestic apartments are perhaps to be 
found elsewhere. In a trial trench not far to the east 
was revealed another large Early Helladic wall and 
burnt debris containing many potsherds and imple- 
ments of bone and obsidian. A very fine askoid jug, 
bearing patterns in dull red-brown paint on a shiny 
buff ground, was recovered nearly complete, as shown 
in FIGURE 2. 

The Trojan jar with horns or winglike attachments, 
of which fragments were found in a higher stratum in 
1952, has now been partially restored in plaster (Fic- 
URE 3). In shape and fabric it most closely resembles 
the vessels of Troy Iv, although the type occurs also in 
Troy 11 and Troy u. Other examples have been found 
on the island of Lemnos, not far from the Troad, but 
this is the first, to our knowledge, that has come from a 
site on the Greek mainland. Occurring in one of the 
latest Early Helladic phases at Lerna, it provides a val- 
uable bit of evidence for foreign relations and relative 
chronology. 
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Another object with foreign connections, found 
above the burnt building in the earliest floor deposit 
containing Middle Helladic pottery, is a small strip 
of bone with seven hemispherical knobs on one sur- 
face (FIGURE 4). Its purpose is still unknown, though 
similar pieces, which can scarcely be unrelated, have 
been found at Troy, in Sicily and in Malta. 

Soundings in the central, eastern and southeastern 
parts of the mound have revealed four to five succes- 
sive strata of Middle Helladic habitations, each with 
house walls and associated deposits. In 1953 Mrs. 
Caskey cleared an apsidal building, 5.50 meters wide 
and more than 10.50 meters long, which had three 
rooms and had been reconstructed on several occa- 
sions after damage by fire. This house belonged to a 
stage between the earliest and latest phases of the Mid- 
dle Helladic settlement. From a part of its floor that 
was dug in 1952 came the stemmed goblet illustrated 
in ARCHAEOLOGY 6 (1953) page 102, Figure 7. The 
matt-painted jug there shown in Figure 8 is from a 
preceding phase, one of the earliest vessels of its class 
yet found at Lerna. Middle and late strata have again 
yielded vases with polychrome decoration, like the 
cup shown in Figure 9 on the same page. 


Fig. 3. Trojan jar found in a late stratum of the 
Early Helladic settlement. Preserved height, 0.28 m. 
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Fig. 4. Object of bone from earliest Mid- 
dle Helladic stratum. Length, 0.106 m. 


Fig. 5. Krater. Late Helladic m. Height, 0.20 m. 





RCHITECTURAL REMAINS of the Mycenaean period 
A (Late Helladic 11) came to light this year on the 
eastern side of the hill. Here houses bordered a street 
that ran eastward toward the shore of the Gulf. One 
may guess that Lerna in Mycenaean times was one of 
the ports that served the Argive country, perhaps as- 
sisting Agamemnon to maintain himself as lord of 
many islands (I/7ad, II, 108) . Certainly the inhabitants 
were prosperous, if we may judge from the quality 
of the pottery that they used (FiGuRE 5). In burial 
customs they seem to have been conservative. Like 
their predecessors of the Middle Helladic period, they 
dug graves for both adults and children beside or 
under the houses (though this does not exclude the 
possibility that they may also have had cemeteries out- 
side the town). In a small stone-lined cist we found 
the crumbling bones of an infant surrounded by blue 
glass beads and six miniature pots, including a spouted 


feeding bottle (Ficure 6. L.H. mB). 














Fig. 6. Feeding bottle. Late Helladic 
il. Height with handle, 0.085 m. 


Fig. 7. Silver obol of Kleonai, fifth 
century B.c. (Enlarged 5 diameters.) 





A pithos burial of the Geometric period (ninth cen- 
tury B.C.) testifies to the continued occupation of the 
site, as do numerous sherds of the fifth and fourth 
centuries. Only one coin has been found, but it is a 
remarkably fine one, a silver obol (1/6 drachma) of 
nearby Kleonai, dated to the years 471-421 B.c. On 
the obverse is portrayed the head of the youthful 
Herakles, wearing the skin of the Nemean Lion which 
he had killed in the first of his labors (FIGURE 7). 
Here we see him facing his second ordeal, the en- 
counter with the Lernaean Hydra. 
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A 
Peruvian 


Goldsmith’s 
Grave 








By Samuel K. Lothrop 


Fig. 1. (Above) Gold mask found in a Peruvian grave 
of the Chimu period. Height 1254 inches. 


Fig. 2. (Left) Back of the gold mask, showing loops 
which were used for attachment. 


The author (Harvard, A.B., 1915; Ph.D., 1921) has worked 
in Argentina, Chile, Peru, Panama, the Central American States 
and Porto Rico under the auspices of the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University, the Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation, and the Carnegie Institution of Washington. In re- 
cent years his studies have centered on New World areas with 
highly developed metallurgical techniques. At present, he is 
Curator of Andean Archaeology at the Peabody Museum, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 
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h & NTIL RECENTLY LITTLE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE HAS been found to corroborate tales brought back 

a by early Spanish explorers of the rich treasures and intricate metalwork found in Peru by the Con- 
f quistadores. Now, however, a recent addition to the RopertT Woops BLIss collection, currently on 

n exhibition at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C., gives a spectacular picture of the Peruvian 

i metalworker’s art. This consists of a number of gold ornaments and utensils, some of unique type, found in 

h a grave of the Chimu period (thirteenth to sixteenth century) near Huarmey, about 160 miles north of Lima. 

ie These fall into two distinct groups: (1) the adornments of the outer wrappings of the mummy bundle, includ- 
\- ing a mask, a pair of elaborate ear ornaments and an equally elaborate gorget or breast ornament as well as a 


large number of loose sequins; and (2) articles for the use of their owner after death, comprising a head-band, 
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Fig. 3. Gold gorget found in the grave. Width 121/ inches. 


two large rings or bangles, a nose pendant, a bottle- 
stopper, a point for a digging stick, a spear thrower and 
a small but massive slab for rolling wax. 

Most of the aboriginal Peruvians who lived in the 
arid coastal plains were buried in a flexed position, 
seated upright. In some cases the viscera were extracted 
and the abdominal cavity was filled with herbs. Us- 
ually, however, mummification was due only to the 
dry climate, but the process was facilitated by absorb- 
ing the body fluids in a layer of grass, leaves or cotton 
placed around the body. This in turn was covered by 
layers of cloth and the whole mass was encased in 
plain canvas sewn together or lashed with ropes. The 
result was a domed or conical bundle much larger than 
the corpse. Sometimes a mask and various garments or 
ornaments were attached to the bundle so that it be- 
came an effigy of the deceased. Although the masks 
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were usually of unadorned carved wood, sometimes 
they were painted and had hair attached; they were also 
made of sheet metal, either copper or gold. The cus- 
tom of attaching masks and garments to the mummy 
bundle was apparently not very old and did not ante- 
date the Conquest by more than five hundred years, 
but examples are known from Lambayeque in the 
north to Ica in the south, a distance of over six hun- 
dred miles. Presumably the effigy bundles represent 
important individuals, and the bodies they contain al- 
most invariably are male, although the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Harvard has a female example with breasts 
made of half gourds. 

The ornaments discussed here are of a gold alloy 
and are much more elaborate than other known ex- 
amples. The background of each is a hammered metal 
sheet trimmed to shape and adorned with rather sim- 
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ple embossed designs. Elaborate decoration, especially 
for the gorget and the ear disks, includes large num- 
bers of danglers suspended on projecting wires sol- 
dered to the background, as well as other elements of 
gold attached by lacing with metal straps or by wire 
rings, and shell rods set in metal sockets and tipped 
by gold birds. 

Gold was the first metal w orked in Peru, presuma- 
bly because it is exceedingly malleable and nuggets are 
easily found. Gold flashes in the light and, about two 
thousand years ago, Peruvians began to enhance this 
quality by attaching gold danglers to their jewelry. 
This device eventually spread as far south as Lima 
and northward as far as Costa Rica. The chiefs in 
Panama, we are told, wore great gold breastplates and 
helmets in battle so that they (and their deeds) might 
be conspicuous. Sequins, sewn on a flexible cloth sur- 
face, are another means for obtaining the flashing effect 
of danglers. 


HE GOLD ORNAMENTS shown here are among the 
most complex and resplendent ever found. The 
four principal artifacts were manufactured by joining 
over six hundred individual pieces of gold, including 
more than two hundred danglers. The total effect of the 
big gold surfaces, enhanced by the smaller movable and 
flashing sheets, must indeed have appeared sumptuous 
even in the eyes of people well accustomed to orna- 
ments of gold. 
The mask is the simplest of the objects attached to 


the mummy bundle. The headdress is made of three 
flat sheets, a central element and two wings, which are 


attached to the forehead piece by three metal ribbons 


Fig. 4. Detail of the gorget showing 
birds’ heads made of shell and gold. 
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Fig. 5. Back of the gorget. 


(FiGuRE 1). It is adorned by nine embossed geometric 
patterns which are derived from a fish motive, and 
originally it carried twenty-six danglers hung from 
wires which were soldered to the background and pro- 
jected upward at about a forty-five degree angle. The 
eyes are cut out. The eyebrows are small rolled sheets 
of metal with two tabs projecting at each end by means 
of which they were clinched in place (FIGURE 2). Each 
eyebrow is surmounted by four small danglers on wires. 
The lips also are rolled sheets clinched in place. The 
nose is a rolled sheet, trimmed at the base to show 
nostrils and to provide tabs for clinching it to the face. 
On the sides of the nose there are two metal straps. 
Ears are indicated by semicircular projections. Addi- 
tional decoration consists of a double-headed fish em- 
bossed on each cheek, and a simpler version of the 
same motive repeated five times on the chin. From 
ear to ear the face is outlined by a line of embossed 
diamonds with a pair of small perforations flanking 
each point of contact. What purpose they served is 
problematical, but evidently something is missing. This 
face was once attached to a mummy bundle presuma- 
bly by four massive U-shaped loops projecting from 
the back. These pierced the metal sheet and were sol- 
dered to four small plaques on the front of the face, 
beside the eyes and on the chin. 

The extremely complex gorget appears in FIGURES 
3-5. The base is a single metal sheet, roughly trape- 
zoidal in shape, with circular disks incorporated at the 
corners. An embossed diamond pattern outlines the 
main part of the gorget, an inner enclosed area and the 
four corner disks. The outer edges of the disks show a 
variant of the pattern with terraced outlines and small 
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cut-out areas. In the center of the gorget is a face 
framed in a shield-shaped border. The embossed mouth 
with large teeth seems to be that of a feline animal. 
Nose and eyes are of unusual form. Each eye consists 
of a metal socket in which is set a rod of shell about 
two inches long, presumably the columella of a conch 
shell. Each rod is capped by a hemispherical sheet of 
gold with five danglers and a small bird perched on 
the end (FiGuREs 3 and 4). The base of the nose is a 
square raised platform clinched in place on the sides 
and on top and bottom (FIGURE 5). Thirteen danglers 
were soldered to the upper part. Below these is a cir- 
cular plaque with raised scalloped edge, adorned with 
ten danglers and a bird made of shell and gold (Fic- 
URES 3 and 4). Other danglers adorning the gorget 
were distributed as follows: eleven on each upper disk, 
two rows of eighteen each across the top of the central 
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Fig. 6. One of a pair of ear orna- 
ments found in the Peruvian grave. 
Length about 10 inches. The back 
is shown directly above. 


area, and ten on each lower disk. 
Each dangler (one hundred and 
eleven altogether) has the shape 
of a stepped cross with an em- 
bossed diamond in the center, a 
form which seems to repeat the 
embossed border pattern, and es- 
pecially the variant form found 
on the outer edges of the four 
corner disks. On either side of the 
face is a small rectangular plaque 
from which a wire loop projects 
in back. These are exactly like the 
loops on the back of the mask 
(FIGURE 2) and imply that the 
same craftsman made both pieces. 
It is probable that the gorget, on 
account of its greater weight, 
received additional support by 
stitching through the cut-out bor- 
ders of the disks onto a cloth 
background. 

The ornate ear ornaments, one 
of which is shown in FIGURE 6, 
obviously are of the same style 
and workmanship. The border 
pattern of the disks is the same 
as that of the corner disks on the 
gorget. Each ear disk is adorned 
with embossed danglers of the 
same design as those of the gorget, 
forming three concentric circles 
with ten, eight and six danglers. 
In the center of each disk is a rod 
cut from a conch columella, which is tipped by a gold 
cap and bird and two danglers. A band of small beads 
encircles the shell column on each ear disk. From each 
disk hangs a metal plaque, which is attached by two 
wire rings (FIGURE 6 right). The plaques are em- 
bossed in the same diamond pattern as the disks and 
the gorget, and each has six danglers. Suspended from 
each plaque by pairs of wire rings are six parallel ser- 
pents with zigzag bodies terminating in human faces. 


Fig. 7. Some of the gold sequins found in the grave. 
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Fig. 8. (Above) Headband composed of gold beads and tubes. Length 147% inches. 


Attached to each mouth is a dangler of the same design 
as the rest. 

In addition to these objects there are several hun- 
dred sequins, apparently of a similar metal (FIGURE 
7). Each is pierced by two holes and probably was 
sewn on a cloth background, but there is no evidence as 
to how they were assembled. In Peru metal sequins 
were normally attached to headbands and ponchos, 
often arranged to form simple patterns. 

This group of elaborately worked ornaments calls 
for comment. In the first place, they reflect the flam- 
boyant opulence of Peruvian metalwork as described by 
the Spaniards better than most of the many archaeologi- 
cal specimens seen by the author. They are indeed 
spectacular and would be more so in sunlight with a 
breeze to flutter the danglers. On the other hand, the 
workmanship does not rank high. The soldering must 
have been a truly laborious task, but it was not well 
done, as is indicated by the broken and missing dan- 
glers. Joining of metal sheets by lacing with straps or 
by clinching must be regarded as a shoddy short cut, 
for by their nature metals call for soldering or welding, 
processes known in Peru probably a millennium be- 
fore these pieces were made. It is but just to state, 
however, that these ornaments reflect the style and 
techniques current in their era. 


Be REMAINING OBJECTS from the grave presum- 
ably were intended for the adornment or use of 
the deceased during his lifetime, for they are of finer 
gold and more massive than those adorning the 
mummy bundle. In FIGURE 8 is shown what ts prob- 
ably part of a gold headband. It is too long to be a 
bracelet, and although its present length (about fif- 
teen inches) would be adequate to encircle a person’s 
neck, such short necklaces were not used in Peru. Each 
of the one hundred and twenty-six beads consists of 
two hammered hemispheres soldered together. The 
parallel gold tubes are joined to each other and to a 
pair of end plates which hold them in place as a unit. 
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Fig. 9. (Right) Nose 
pendant made of 
gold, shell and stone. 
Diameter 134 inches. 





We recall no other metal specimen fashioned in this 
manner, but during the Chimu period solid plaques 
of shell were carved to simulate parallel tubular beads. 
At each end of the band is a metal plate pierced with 
holes for lacing. A nose pendant of gold, stone and 
shell appears in FIGURE 9. The metal serves as setting 
for the green stone and pink shell on the edges. Other 
personal ornaments consist of a pair of large hollow 
gold rings, perhaps armlets or anklets, one of which is 
seen in FIGURE 10. They are of heavy gold, rectangu- 


Fig. 10. Bangle of hollow gold with rectangu- 
lar gold plaque attached. Diameter 5 inches. 
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lar in section, and contain something that rattles. A 
peculiar feature is a slit for inserting a rectangular 
plaque of gold. What purpose this served, and how 
the rings were worn is not clear; from their size we 
would expect them to go on the legs, but the plaques 
may be a device for holding them on the upper arm 


HE OTHER OBJECTS from the grave can be classi- 
| as utensils. FIGURE 11 shows a conically 
rolled sheet of heavy gold with traces of pitch on the 
inside. This seems to be the point for a digging stick. 
Copper or bronze specimens dating from the Chimu 
period are well known. A tapered rod of solid gold 
terminating in a loop appears in FiGURE 11. On the 
basis of both ancient and modern examples in other 
materials it can be identified as the stopper of a small 
container, such as a gourd, in which lime was carried, 
to be mixed with coca leaves when chewed. In FIGURI 
12 we illustrate a spear thrower with a wooden shaft 
partly encased in sheet gold. Peruvian spear throwers 
are always of the male type, and this specimen has a 
projecting metal peg. The handle, however, 1s prob- 


Fig. 12. Spear thrower with wooden shaft partly encased in gold. Length 221 inches. 


Fig. 11. (Top) Gold sheet rolled into conical form, 
probably tip of a digging stick. Length 37 inches. 
(Middle) Solid gold stopper with loop at end. Length 
314 inches. (Bottom) Gold slab. Length 15¢ inches. 


ably incomplete, as it lacks a guard to keep the hand 
from slipping. 

Lastly, a small but massive rectangular block of gold 
is shown in FIGURE 11. This is not an ingot but a 
utensil, as all surfaces have been carefully smoothed 
and polished, whereas Peruvian ingots are rough cast- 
ings. This gold block is almost exactly matched in size 
and shape by a rhyolite slab with a highly polished 
surface which was found with a set of Peruvian metal- 
working tools. Slabs like these are identified as the 
bases on which wax sheets were rolled, “thin like the 
web of a spider,” to model objects cast by the cvre 
perdue process. The presence of this specimen in the 
funeral furnishings indicates that the owner was a 
practising goldsmith, and it suggests that he himself 
might have had a hand in shaping the metal objects 
buried with him. 


A FINAL THOUGHT Is that the designing and manu- 

facture of the objects here illustrated was not the 
work of a day but perhaps of years. C7re perdue cast- 
ing, a technique still employed by our jewelers and 
dentists, calls for knowledge and skill. Trimming of 
gold sheets, large and small, can be easily done with 
steel shears. Nobody knows how Peruvians cut metal 
but the process presumably was laborious until the in- 
vention of tempered bronze knives shortly before the 
Conquest. In Peru wire was not drawn but was ham- 
mered to shape. We presume then that these artifacts 
were prepared during the life of their owner, under his 
personal supervision and at least in part by his own 
hands. We also conclude that the funeral rites were 
long and elaborate because the rich paraphernalia ob- 
viously were created for display. 


Photographs courtesy of National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 
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Builders 
and 
Craftsmen 
of Islamic Iran 





By Donald N. Wilber 


The field work of Donald N. Wilber 
in the Middle East led him, by way of 
expeditions at Luxor, Olynthus, Old 
Corinth and Antioch, to Iran and to 
Afghanistan and to specialization in 
Moslem architecture and art. The re- 
sults of such research are included in his 
The Architecture of Islamic Iran: The 
Il-Khanid Period, scheduled for publi- 
cation by the Princeton University Press 
late this year or early in 1955. 
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Fig. 1. The author recording measurements, architectural details 
and inscriptions in the entrance of the Blue Mosque at Tabriz. 


N ACTIVE HISTORIAN OF ARCHITECTURE MAY DO 

a great deal of field work without conducting 

any excavations (FIGURE 1) for his material 

may exist in the form of standing monuments, some 
well preserved and others badly battered by relentless 
time. Throughout the Middle East monuments of Mos- 
lem culture far outnumber Christian structures. These 
older mosques, religious schools, shrines, tombs and 
secular buildings exist in some regions by the score, in 
others by the hundreds. In Iran and Afghanistan, coun- 
tries where the writer has covered thousands of miles 
in search of umrecorded monuments, the traveler may 
still thrill to the discovery of an early faience-clad 
shrine in a remote mountain valley or may walk from 
village to village across a wide cultivated plain to col- 
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lect the evidence for a regional style of architecture. 

Confronted by a newly “discovered” building the 
field worker must not only take numerous photographs, 
but he should record such a number of precise measure- 
ments that he can, at any later date, draw up a complete 
plan, section and elevation of the structure. No one 
who has had architectural training can go about setting 
down the measurements and other details of an ancient 
structure without asking himself, ‘‘How did this build- 
ing progress from an idea in a man’s mind to its fin- 
ished state?’’ For different countries and different his- 
torical periods the answers will certainly vary, but in 
order to illustrate how standard and inevitable are cer- 
tain aspects of architectural design and construction we 
may look at the situation in Iran during one of the high 





points of Moslem architecture in that country. This is 
the Il-Khanid period. 

In their westward course across Asia the Mongol 
hordes of Chingiz Khan swept into Iran in 1219 A.D. 
Scores of flourishing towns were sacked and burned 
and hundreds of thousands of Persians met with sud- 
den death. As successive waves of invasion broke 
further and further across the country prospects for the 
survival of Iranian culture and civilization seemed dim. 
However, the rude, untutored Mongols settled in the 
land and after two generations of this occupation their 
descendants began to react in a positive way to the cul- 
tural environment and traditions of the region. Build- 
ing construction and reconstruction began and the con- 
cern with monumental architecture reached a crescendo 
under the three greatest of the Il-Khans — the Mongol 
rulers of Iran during the period 1256-1349. Craft 
knowledge had been passed on from generation to gen- 
eration of local builders even during the long years of 
inactivity so that the Il-Khanid style comes directly 
from the earlier tradition. From these fruitful years, 


Fig. 2. The mausoleum of Oljeitu at Sultaniya. 
Completed in 1313 a.D. as the focal point of a 
new royal city, the structure has suffered both 
from earthquakes and from deliberate desecration. 
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-and notably from the first quarter of the fourteenth 


century, remain well over a hundred interesting monu- 
ments in all stages of preservation. Outside of Tabriz 
a field strewn with ancient bricks marks the site of the 
tomb of Ghazan Khan, most renowned of this line; 
while at Sultaniya, about two hundred miles to the 
southeast, the great domed mausoleum of his successor 
Oljeitu still stands (FiguRE 2). At Tabriz rise the 
thirty-foot thick walls of a mosque whose great hall 
was covered by a barrel vault of one hundred feet in 
span; later these walls became the town’s citadel and 
still more recently they have sheltered an open air cin- 
ema. Even a much later structure at Tabriz, the noted 
Blue Mosque, reflects the decorative features and ma- 
terials evolved during the Il-Khanid period. 


N STUDYING THE architecture of older centuries it is 
] most helpful if extant literary references round out 
the tale that the building itself has for the trained ob- 
server. Unfortunately, in Iran there is not the wealth 
of documentation that survives in Europe where mo- 
nastic and secular records shed such a detailed light on 
the construction of many mediaeval churches. For the 
early periods in Iran such source material is largely 
limited to a few manuscripts on topography and geog- 
raphy and to the personal accounts of still fewer trav- 
elers. On the other hand, we may hope to find a sum- 
mary of the history of the structure written in Arabic 
upon its own walls. Executed in plaster, in mosaic fa- 
ience, in stone or in wood such inscriptions form an inti- 
mate element in the decorative scheme of the structure. 
Most of these inscriptions are verses from the Koran but 
many of the inscription panels do give the name of the 
person who ordered the construction of the building, 
as well as the date and the title of the ruler of the dis- 
trict or of the country. At the end of such inscriptions, 
or in tiny separate panels, may be found the personal 
signatures of the craftsmen who erected and decorated 
the monuments. In such inscriptions of the Il-Khanid 
period are to be found the names of twenty-four work- 
men who describe themselves variously as builder, en- 
gineer, painter, tile-cutter, master workman, mason 
and calligrapher. One calligrapher ends an inscription 
panel with the words, “written by Aziz al-Taqi al- 
Hafiz,” while a prayer niche in another mosque bears 
the statement that it is ‘‘the work of the poor servant 
Nizam, the mason of Tabriz.’ Several of the signa- 
tories call themselves weak or poor servants but these 
are phrases of pious humility rather than a record of 
social status. 
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Fig. 3. Carved and painted plaster decoration on a vault in the mid-fourteenth-century Sham- 


siya at Yazd. The decorative pattern is very similar to those employed upon illuminated manu- 
scripts of the period, but is more than twenty times the size of such a manuscript page. 


From literary records and from modern survivals 
it is known that these artisans and craftsmen learned 
their trades as apprentices to the guilds quartered in the 
bazaar sections of the towns and it is equally certain 
that the same families followed the same crafts over 
many generations. Given such a situation, it is apparent 
that manners and methods of working were passed 
along by direct example and tended to change but little 
over long periods of time. That these craftsmen took 
real pride in their work is in part attested by the fact 
that many of them included the name of their home 
town as a part of their signature upon a building. One 
such artisan, who signed a panel at Qonia in Asia 
Minor, was more than 1,500 miles from home, but 
most of the men appear to have worked within a radius 
of two hundred miles from their native towns. Con- 
struction jobs of unusual scale and importance were 
vital in promoting a general acceptance of newly evolv- 
ing techniques and ideas. Thus, for the construction of 
the stately mausoleum of Cljeitu the entire country 
was scoured for thousands of skilled craftsmen; these 
men learned from one another and when the job 
was done returned to their local areas stimulated by 
their experience. 
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We may assume that the master builders and the 
masons, some of whose names have come down to us, 
were perfectly competent to supervise the construc- 
tion of mosques, schools and tombs according to estab- 
lished tradition. Such a master builder would prob- 
ably have his pattern book, steadily enlarged from the 
days of his own apprenticeship. Many pages would dis- 
play decorative patterns and details, and other arts, 
such as that of manuscript illumination, might furnish 
the inspiration for panels in plaster or in other ma- 
terials (FIGURE 3). Certain pages would contain sim- 
ple formulae for establishing the plan and section of a 
building by means of proportional relationships be- 
tween its various components. These men probably 
had, in addition, simple equipment which they car- 
ried from job to job and which was used to lay out the 
profiles of the pointed arches and to establish the back- 
ing for the numerous stalactite vaults. That such master 
builders sometimes worked without formal plans is in- 
dicated by several standing structures of the fourteenth 
century. Each shows a break in workmanship part way 
up the walls of the structure and then completion in a 
somewhat different style under a different supervisor. 

In addition to the master builders, working with 
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their own hands, it is natural to think that there may 
have been a higher level of supervision and direction. 
In the signed panels referred to above one man de- 
scribes himself as an engineer, but none of these in- 
dividuals was an architect. However, given the fact that 
the generic term for architect has been recorded on 
monuments of the fourteenth century in India and Asia 
Minor, it seems certain that Iran had its architects. 
Manuscript references do indicate that the engineers 
of the period had special training in mathematics and 
geometry before their talents were channeled toward 
the construction of irrigation works, military fortifica- 
tions and, only incidentally, of buildings. About the 
architects and how they differed from engineers we 
know nothing. Books, long since vanished and known 
only by titles and lists of contents, must have contained 
this information. For example, we know that the Book 
of Animals and Monuments, composed in the opening 
years of the fourteenth century by a prime minister of 
the Il-Khanid rulers, included chapters on architecture. 
We can only guess that the architect was an engineer 
with broad practical experience and with developed 
skill in delineation. 


ec . THAT THE architect drew, did he prepare 
a precise plan, elevation and section of the pro- 
posed structure, or did he prepare a stylized geometrical 
figure with notations as to proportional relationships? 
Literary evidence offers only a single clue, a statement 
to the effect that Ghazan Khan, who died in 1304 A.D., 


Fig. 4. Manuscript illustration for the 
Shah Nama, the great epic poem of Iran 
compesed by Firdausi, in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. Most of the ornamen- 
tal details of this make-believe Chinese 
pavilion are precise copies of fourteenth- 
century plaster and faience borders used 
on contemporary buildings. 


drew the plans for his own tomb. Probably at this pe- 
riod, and certainly at a somewhat later one, the archi- 
tects made drawings to show patrons—tulers or local 
dignitaries——before final approval for the undertakings 
was obtained. A number of the splendid manuscripts 
of the fourteenth century, executed in state-supported 
ateliers at Tabriz, do portray architectural monuments. 
One stately page illustrates the complex of structures 
grouped about the mausoleum of Ghazan Khan, but 
neither in this example nor in others is true perspective 
employed. Instead, the buildings are shown as if they 
were cardboard models which had been unfastened at 
the back, then opened out slightly and viewed from 
the level of their cornices. Some of the finest miniatures 
illustrate elegant structures created in the artist’s imagi- 
nation, and in these examples it is of interest to observe 
that the decorative details shown are precisely those de- 
tails which were being executed on the actual build- 
ings of the period ( FIGURE 4). Though scanty, the evi- 
dence suggests that artisans and artists were familiar 
with each other’s production. But to return to the role 
of the architect and to outline his procedure once the 
patron had approved of the scheme for the monument, 
we may believe that the architect went to the site of 
the building where he had a low platform of bricks 
constructed and its top surface coated with smooth, 
white plaster. Into this plaster surface he incised the 
essential lines of the plan and section of the build- 
ing to serve as the model for the master builder en- 
trusted with the actual construction. 
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Construction work often extended over a consider- 
able period of time, for numerous buildings display 
inscriptions with dates differing by several years. Con- 
struction took place in two separate stages and there 
might be a considerable lapse of time between the first 
and second stages. In the first stage the basic fabric of 
baked brick was erected, with the scaffolding, supported 
on beam ends projecting from the walls, left in place. 
In the second stage tile-cutters, plasterers and painters 
came along to sheathe most, if not all, of the fabric with 
a colorful revetment. 

While assumptions and suggestions have been gen- 
erously scattered throughout the earlier paragraphs in 
an effort to tell how these Moslem structures were 
brought into being, all such guesses have been based 
upon detailed studies of the monuments themselves 
and upon observations of the manner in which the 
building trades are still carried on in Iran. Let us sup- 
pose that early in the fourteenth century, at some small 
town in Iran, a domed tomb was to be erected to house 
the remains of a distinguished local citizen. The master 
builder arrives on donkey back from the nearest large 
town, accompanied by several masons and apprentices 
who carry tools, form boards and other paraphernalia. 
A brick kiln is set up and unskilled local labor em- 
ployed. The walls of the tomb rise quite rapidly and 
then the master builder takes direct charge of laying 
up a dome without supporting centering. The rough 


fabric completed, the masons are sent home and the 
builder awaits the arrival of the decorating crew. In 
the case of one of the really great monuments of the 
fourteenth century, however, we must imagine that the 
engineer or architect took up residence at the site in 
order to supervise personally the groups of masons and 
helpers busily engaged in rearing the fabric of the 
building. Then when the artisans who were to execute 
the ornamental overlay were assembled, he had ready 
full-size colored drawings of all the pattern areas. 
Drawings for the inscriptions were also ready, for great 
attention and care was lavished on these inscriptions 
(FiGURE 5) and it was not uncommon for the most 
renowned calligraphers of a period to be commissioned 
to design architectural inscriptions. 


N EACH MONUMENTAL structure at least one of 
() the inscriptions contained praises of the ruler 
who himself was quite unable to read the Arabic of 
its text. While such an inscription would salute the 
Mongol Il-Khan as “‘the defender of the land of Is- 
lam and of the faith, the helper of the world and of 
religion, the shadow of God on the land,”’ the archi- 
tectural historian thanks that same ruler for his con- 
cern for his kingdom of Iran and for his orders that 
all its towns should be provided with mosques, re- 
ligious schools, caravanserais, baths and palaces. 


Fig. 5. Carved marble irscription in the Blue Mosque at Tabriz. The abrupt 
contrast between the completed segment and the untouched surface at the 
right shows that the artisan was working from a full-size drawing or pattern. 
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Those who enjoyed Professor Wace’s story, “The Island of Pelos,” in our 
Winter 1952 issue, will welcome a second adventure of the mythical 
archaeologist George Evesham. This time the tale, though no less fanci- 


ful, is anchored on firmer ground—the site of ancient Mycenae, where 
Professor Wace’s most recent campaign was conducted during the sum- 


mer of 1953. 


The Golden Ring 


By Alan J. B. Wace 


Illustrated by Elektra Megaw 


HE TIDE OF WAR CARRIED ME IN 1917 TO 
Salonica where I saw my friend GEORGE 
EVESHAM who was shortly afterwards mor- 

tally wounded in the fruitless Allied offensive in April 
of that year. Of his death I have written elsewhere, but 
what I have to tell now was also connected with his 
death to some extent. From Salonica I was sent on to 
Athens for special duty and it so happened that when 
EVESHAM was killed his colonel, whom I had met at Sa- 
lonica, wrote to me once or twice about the disposal of 
EVESHAM’S personal belongings. Later at the end of 
the summer when I thought that all EvEsHAM’s affairs 
had been settled, I was surprised to receive another 
letter from his colonel and with it a small packet. 

The letter ran as follows: 

“I am sending you in a separate packet something 
else that belonged to poor George Evesham. It is a 
Greek gold ring on which he set much store and al- 
ways wore round his neck like an identity disc. He 
was not wearing it when he was killed because one 
night when he was asleep two subalterns cut the string 
and removed it for a rag. Poor Evesham was much put 
out, but as this happened only one or two days before 
the offensive he never recovered it. Of the subalterns 
one was killed in the same attack and the other died of 
wounds. The latter gave the ring and string to a chap- 
lain in the Casualty Clearing Station. He seemed to 
fancy that judging by the way poor Evesham regarded 
the ring as a mascot he was responsible for his death, 
because he was not wearing it when he was killed. The 





chaplain went to Malta in a hospital ship and has only 
just returned here and that is why we did not know 
about the ring before. Anyway here is the ring and it 
is said to be Byzantine and ever so many hundred years 
old B.c. Still you will know all about it and what it is 
best to be done with it. Perhaps the Athens Museum 
might like it or you could give it to the British Mu- 
seum. The silly bit of string to which the ring was 
fastened poor Evesham always wore with it and would 
never change. Please acknowledge on receipt. . . .”’ 


wis I OPENED the little packet which accom- 
panied this rather characteristic military letter I 
found, in a Bryant and May match box, a worn gold 
ring tied to a rough piece of woolen yarn obviously 
hand spun and knotted thrice as though it had been 
cut. The ring was small and rather broad, but plain 
except for two bands of tiny gold pearls. It had a large 
almond-shaped bezel also of gold on which so far as 
I could see a quadruped of some kind seemed to be 
represented in intaglio. The type of ring I recognized 
at once as characteristically Mycenaean and certainly 
ever so many centuries old, probably thirteen at least 
B.C., but certainly not Byzantine except to such unbe- 
lievers as told SCHLIEMANN that the royal treasures of 
Mycenae, which he had found, were Byzantine and 
therefore un-Homeric. I wondered what to do with 
the ring for it was so worn that it had little artistic 
value. Still as EVESHAM had always been very fond of 
working in the Mycenaean room of the National Mu- 
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seum at Athens I thought I might follow up his colo- 
nel’s suggestion and see whether the museum would 
like it as a memorial of him. 

Accordingly a few days later when 
I had a couple of hours free in the 
morning I went to the National Mu- 
seum with the ring. I showed it to- 
the then Director who was specially 
interested in the Mycenaean collec- 
tion. After looking at it closely with 
a glass he said it was certainly genu- 
ine and added that the quadruped 
must be a bull because that was the 
animal most popular with the Mycenaeans for engrav- 
ing on seals and gems. He promised he would have a 
plaster cast made so that we should be better able to 
judge, and then took a lump of fine beeswax from his 
desk and pressed the bezel of the ring into it. As he 
did so his fingers became entangled in the string. This 
annoyed him and he flew into a temper, which he did 
very easily, and saying that he did not want that dirty 
bit of string, he cut it with a pen knife from his desk. 
After studying the impression carefully he said he 
could not decide, but still was in favor of recognizing 
the animal as a bull. He undertook that if I would come 
back in two or three days he would have the plaster 
impression ready and that we would then go into the 
question more fully. 

The following week when my turn for a few hours 
off duty came round once more I called again at the 
Museum. To my surprise I found it in a somewhat dis- 
turbed condition. The very day after I had seen him 
the Director had had a severe stroke and was now lying 
ill in bed at his house, speechless and helpless. The 
doctors said it was unlikely that he would regain the use 
of his faculties, but that he might survive for several 
months. In the meantime the assistant director had 
taken charge and was doing his best to cope with the 
situation which was made worse by the fact that one of 
the senior attendants had disappeared. I enquired after 
the ring and he called the museum technician who pro- 
duced a plaster impression of the ring. We discussed 
the subject, but could arrive at no conclusion. I felt it 
was not a bull but some other animal, while both the 
assistant director and the technician were ready to ac- 
cept the bull identification. So I asked to see the ring 
again. To the assistant director’s horror the ring could 
not be found. He rummaged through the safe and the 
special cupboards in the director's room where it 
should have been, but there was no sign of it. Then an 
idea struck him and he asked me what day it was I had 
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brought it. When I told him he said that on the very 
next day the missing atteadant, THERSITES GLOs- 
SOPOULOS, had failed to put in an appearance. It was 
consequently suggested that the at- 
tendant had stolen the ring and per- 
haps other things and vanished. The 
police were at once informed and a 
strict watch was ordered to be kept 
on all men trying to depart from 
Piraeus, Patras, or any other port 
whence vessels sailed to other coun- 
tries. The passport, police, and port 
authorities were supplied with his 
name and particulars, so that if he tried to leave even 
by signing on as a seaman he would be recognized and 
detained. 

Days, however, passed and no word came of the 
missing man. At last it was discovered that he had a 
brother, a baker, at Chalcis and I gladly accepted an 
invitation to go with the gendarmerie officer to make 
enquiries. When we arrived at Chalcis, the baker was 
summoned to the gendarmerie station and interrogated. 
He said his brother had come to see him a week or two 
before and stayed a few days, but then had left sud- 
denly, presumably to go back to his post in Athens. 
We then went on to the bakery to question his wife. 
She called on fire and lightning to burn her, but she 
knew nothing more. She was sent into an inner room 
and their small daughter, KOULA, who was about ten 
or twelve, was called before the local sergeant in charge 
of the interrogation. He pulled a tattered notebook and 
a broken pencil from the lining of his cap, licked the 
pencil, and looked ferociously at the girl. 

“Now, tell us the truth!” he thundered in his 
sternest official voice, “How many gold rings did your 
uncle take away with him? Your father says he took 
only one, but we know better. He took six. Now tell 
us the truth or you will go to prison and never come 
out.” 

The girl though obviously terrified was staunch and 
said simply that her uncle had had no gold rings and 
that she believed he had gone back to Athens. I felt 
convinced by the girl’s manner that she was telling the 
absolute truth and so begged the officer that the un- 
lucky baker and his family should be left in peace. 


HE RAILWAY OFFICIALS said that the missing man 
had not gone back to Athens by train. A boatman, 
however, told us that about the time THERSITEs disap- 
peared from Chalcis a Greek ship laden with magnesite 
from Limne had sailed for England. Further the cap- 
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tain of the vessel, also a native of Chalcis, was a god- 
brother of THERSITES. We jumped to the obvious con- 
clusion. THERSITES had persuaded his godbrother to 
take him on as one of his crew and so had slipped in- 
conspicuously out of the country. On our return to 
Athens orders were at once telegraphed to Gibraltar 
that the vessel should be detained and searched for the 
man. The man, when found, was to be sent back to 
Greece as soon as possible for examination. Again we 
waited but no news came from Gibraltar and no news 
came from England of the ship’s arrival. The vessel, 
the Aspasia Arabatzoglou, was never heard of again. 
Most probably she was sunk with all hands by the 
Germans somewhere in the central Mediterranean 
where enemy submarines were then very active. 

In the winter of 1917-18 I managed to get home 
on leave and while in England I helped EvEsHAM’s 
mother to prepare the little mem- 
oir of him which was prefixed to 
the collected edition of his poems. 
I thus had the opportunity of go- 
ing through his notebooks and 
other papers and while doing so 
I found his notes about the ring— 
how he had obtained it and some 
other details. 

It had come into his hands in 
1913. That spring he happened 
to be in Mycenae staying at the 
little inn, “The Fair Helen of 
Menelaus,”” which archaeologists 
always delight to patronize. One 
morning when he was walking up 
the road towards the citadel he 
found the road crowded with a 
party of shepherds who with their 
flocks, wives and families, dogs 
and cats, chickens, and other be- 
longings were moving up into the 
hills for the summer. Just before 
EVESHAM reached the point where 
the road passes in front of the 
Lion Gate he overtook a group of J 





three old women who were spin- 

ning wool as they walked along. J 

He paid no attention to them, but 

one of them called him and when he turned around 
she showed him the ring. He took it, looked at it, and 
saw how worn it was and handed it back saying he did 
not wish to buy it. The old woman then said she did 
not wish to sell it, but wished to give it to him. He 
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refused to take it because, though it had little archae- 
ological importance, owing to its condition, it was still 
gold and therefore of some value. The old woman, 
however, insisted and so he took it and showed it 
would not go on his finger, as is usually the case with 
this type of Mycenaean ring. One of the other old 
women unwound a piece of the yarn from her distaff 
and slipped the ring on it, but she could not break the 
thread. So the third old woman took the scissors which 
were hanging by a string from her belt and cut the 
yarn. The first woman, the one who had produced the 
ring, then knotted the yarn and put it over EVESHAM’S 
head. 

Mi to khasis! (Don't lose it!)’’ she said, as she did 
so. 

‘Mi to dhosis! (Don't sell it!) added the second. 

“Mi to kopsis! (Don’t cut it!)” concluded the third 
with an air of finality. 

Although he thought it all! 
sounded rather silly, EVESHAM 
to humor them said he would al- 
ways wear it and thanked them 
very much. He then turned off to 
go up to the Lion Gate, but as he 
did so he remembered he had 
never asked them where it was 
found. He turned back to go after 
them, but though he walked some 
distance up the path in the direc- 
tion they were going, he could 
not find them. They seemed, he 
wrote, to have vanished. 


VESHAM DOES NOT SEEM to 
have shown the ring to any- 

one at the National Museum or 
to anyone else in Athens, but on 
\ his return to England he took the 
ring to the British Museum. There 

one of the assistant-keepers of the 

Greek and Roman Department 

treated the ring coldly, said it 

seemed genuine though a poor ex- 

ample, showed he did not think 

much of it, but could not decide 
whether the quadruped was a bull 

or some other four-footed beast. He handed it to one 
of the technicians, asking him to prepare plaster im- 
pressions to help them to decide the nature of the ant- 
mal. After two days EvESHAM called again and the as- 
sistant-keeper rang for his technician to bring the ring 
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and the impressions. An attendant came in to say that 
the technician had not yet arrived that morning. In- 
structions were given to telephone to his house to find 
out if he was ill and to bring in the ring and impres- 
sions. A little cardboard tray was produced and in it 
lay the ring, two plaster impressions of the design on 
its bezel and the woolen thread which had been cut 
and separated from the ring. While EvEsHAM and the 
assistant-keeper were fruitlessly debating the vexed 
question of the identity of the quadruped, word was 
brought that the technician had left home at his usual 
hour for the Museum. Hard on 
the heels of that message came 
one from the Middlesex Hospi- 
tal to say that he had been knocked 
down by a car, seriously injured, 
and had died soon after reaching 
the casualty ward. 

Having failed to gain any en- 
lightenment from the British Mu- 
seum, EvESHAM took the ring 
with him to Oxford when he went 
there at the beginning of October. 
Oxford then boasted the posses- 
sion of the chief experts in the 
Minoan and Mycenaean archae- 
ology of Greece. The three most 
renowned of these sat for some 
little time arguing the case of the — 
ring and its design from all as- 
pects in the typical Oxonian man- 
ner. The ring they all declared 
was not Mycenaean but Minoan, 
for all the civilization of Mycenae 
and everything found there came 
from Crete. The ring therefore 
was Minoan, that is to say Cretan, 
and since the bull, as witness the 
Minotaur, was the legendary animal of Crete the quad- 
ruped on the ring must be a bull. They further told 
EVESHAM that the ring was an inferior specimen and 
obviously of late date and in such bad condition as to 
be almost worthless except for its metallic value. One 
of the experts began to cut the woolen thread, but 
EvESHAM checked him just in time. He had, however, 
to knot the yarn to prevent a break. 

EvEsHAM, who still believed in the ring and was 
determined if possible to solve the problem of the 
representation on it, was not discouraged by its chilly 
reception both in the British Museum and in Oxford. 
He wrote that he had a feeling somehow that the ring 
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was connected with the history of Mycenae and never 
ceased to regret that he had not asked the old women 
where and how it was found. He wondered whether he 
would take it to Cambridge and see whether the rival 
university could help him, because the principal Oxford 
expert had been suddenly attacked by a serious infec- 
tion of his eyes. He was advised, however, so EVESHAM 
noted, that no one in Cambridge was of any compe- 
tence in Minoan or Mycenaean matters. 

As we know, EVESHAM continued to wear the ring 
and constantly took it with him wherever he went, re- 





garding it as a kind of mascot. Thus it happened that 
he had it with him when he was sent to join the 
Salonica army and, but for the untimely trick of the 
two subalterns, would have been wearing it in the 
Allied offensive in 1917 when he was mortally 
wounded. 

After I read EvESHAM’S notes about the ring and 
its history my interest and curiosity were still more 
excited and I resolved that, when I had an opportunity 
of revisiting Athens, I would again consult the authori- 
ties of the National Museum to see what further in- 
formation could be gleaned. I even dreamed of visiting 
Mycenae and inquiring there whether it was possible 








to get into touch with the local shepherds and find the 
old women. For a moment I even fancied myself dis- 
covering some rich and hitherto unknown royal tomb 
hidden in the glens of Argolis, which would make my 
name as famous as that of SCHLIEMANN. Fortunately 
my Opportunity came sooner than I could have hoped. 
So many British experts left the Aegean to attend the 
Peace Conference in Paris that their places had to be 
filled and so I was, much to my delight, once again 
sent out to Greece early in 1919. 


S SOON AS I could after my arrival in Athens I 
A called at the National Museum and found that 
my old friend, Dr. KLAVDIANOs, had just been made 
director. The previous one had recently died, after be- 
ing bedridden ever since the episode of EVESHAM’S 
ring. KLAVDIANOS had obtained the keys of the late 
director from his widow, who had been unwilling to 
part with them while her husband still lived and held 
his post. KLAVDIANOS was thus exploring all the cup- 
boards in the Director's office as well as the locked 
drawers in his desk where his private papers had been 
kept. I naturally asked him if he had come upon any 
trace of the ring. 

“What ring?” he asked, and so I explained and 
said that the technician ought still to have one at least 
of the plaster impressions. Then he pulled open one 
of the private drawers in the director's desk which he 
had just unlocked to inspect and sort the contents. 
From this he picked out a gold ring. 

“Is this it?’’ he asked. It was the very ring and in 
the same drawer we found the cut piece of woolen 
yarn on which it had been fastened and a wax impres- 
sion of the design on the bezel. I was delighted to see 
the ring again and he was equally delighted that it was 
now proved that THERSITES GLOSSOPOULOs had never 
stolen it. When the news spread among the other mu- 
seum attendants they also were highly pleased because 
the honesty of their body was at last vindicated. 


I THEN ASKED KLAVDIANOS if he would like to have 
the ring as a gift to the Museum. He gladly ac- 
cepted it and handed it at once to be numbered and en- 
tered in the inventory while we -talked over other 
things. A small label was typed out stating that this 
Mycenaean ring was presented in memory of EVESHAM 
who had fallen fighting for Greece against the Bul- 
garians in Macedonia, and KLAVDIANOS asked me to 
go with him into the Mycenaean room and select a 
suitable place for its exhibition. This we did and left 
the ring in a case containing some of the other treasures 
from Agamemnon’s city. 
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We also discussed the problem of the animal repre- 
sented in the intaglio on the bezel and KLAVDIANOs 
said that if I would come back in a few days he would 
go through the collection of Mycenaean rings and en- 
graved gems and sealstones and see if he could come to 
some satisfactory solution. So about a week later | 
visited the Museum again. 

“They have taken it!’ laconically remarked the 
chief attendant who met me and he added some deroga- 
tory remarks about ‘them.’ I failed to understand him 
at first, but soon elicited the fact that EVESHAM’S ring, 
which KLavpIANos and I had put into a locked 
and otherwise secure glass exhibition case not a week 
ago, had disappeared about three days before. In reply 
te my inquiries he told me that that particular day was 
rainy and consequently the light in the museum was 
not good and there were loud claps of thunder and 
vivid lightning. Visitors were naturally few in the 
Mycenaean room, only three in fact, old women wear- 
ing ‘Vlach’ or shepherd clothing who had obviously 
come in to get out of the rain. The attendant on duty 
did not watch them very closely because they were 
clearly so harmless and as they moved about from case 
to case they exclaimed to one another in uncouth dia- 
lect about particular treasures that attracted them. His 
attention was distracted for a moment when the man 
who had repaired the roof looked in to ask whether it 
was watertight. When he looked round again the old 
women had gone and he concluded they had moved on 
to see the sculpture galleries. No one, however, had 
noticed the old women in any other gallery and no one 
had seen them go out, but as just at that time the sun 
had come out brilliantly for a brief spell, it was as- 
sumed they had taken advantage of it to go their way. 


HE FACT THAT the ring was missing was not no- 
fect until the next morning when KLAVDIANOS 
came in to verify a point in connection with the com- 
ments about it he had promised me. The museum case 
was still locked, but the ring was gone and how it 
could have been abstracted no one could tell. A pos- 
sible solution was that the old women were expert 
thieves in disguise who had taken advantage of the bad, 
dull weather and the thunder to employ skeleton keys 
on a museum case. That they had taken only the ring 
which was not an outstanding object was accounted for 
by the suggestion that they were disturbed and had 
just snatched at the first thing. This was the official ex- 
planation published later after a formal inquiry in 
which everyone was exonerated. 
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When I called on KLAVDIANOs to ask if the offi- 
cial investigation had thrown any light on the mystery 
or whether he had solved the problem of the repre- 
sentation he turned round in his chair and took from 
the bookcase behind him one volume of FRAZER'S 
monumental commentary on Pausanias and turned to 
the page where it told the story of Atreus, Aerope, 
Thyestes, and the golden lamb. 

Atreus vowed to sacrifice the finest animal in his 
flocks to Artemis. A golden lamb appeared among 
them, but he strangled it and kept it in a box. His wife, 
Aerope, granddaughter of Minos, who had been se- 
duced by his brother Thyestes abstracted it and gave it 
to her lover. The Mycenaeans were told by an oracle 
to elect a king from the house of Pelops and sent for 
Atreus and Thyestes. The latter persuaded the people 
that the possessor of the golden lamb ought to be 


king. Atreus in ignorance of his betrayal agreed. Thy- 
estes produced the golden lamb and became king. This 
was one of the main causes of the bitter feud between 
the two brothers which afterwards wrought such trag- 
edy in the house of Atreus. 

“You see this is a lamb and not a bull,” explained 
KLAVDIANOS. “Look at the length of the legs, the tail, 
and the rendering of the fleece!’’ As he spoke he 
pointed out these details on the impression, and I saw 
now that my original feeling that it was not a bull was 
perfectly correct. The Oxford and other experts to 
whom EvesHAM had shown the ring had been so con- 
vinced it must be a bull that they had not taken any 
other possibility seriously into consideration. Once the 
eye knew the solution the figure of the lamb became 
visible of itself. 

Was this then really the golden lamb of Atreus? 
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HAKESPEARE KNEW THEM from NortTH’s Plutarch, 
S which tells of Antony’s noble presence, broad fore- 
head, crook nose, ‘such a manly look in his countenance, 
as is commonly seen in Hercules’ pictures’, and ‘his ex- 
treme wasteful expenses upon vain light huswives. . . . 
If any spark of goodness or hope of rising were left 
him, Cleopatra quenched it straight.’ When she first 
met him—summoned to answer political charges— 
‘she furnished herself with a world of gifts, store of 
gold and silver. . . . But yet she carried nothing with 
her wherein she trusted more than in herself, and in the 
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and CLEOPATRA 


charms and enchantment of her passing beauty and 
grace.’ 

These heads belong to a period when Hellenistic 
coin-portraiture was past its best and the superb Roman 
numismatic gallery had scarcely opened. Yet the pres- 
ent results, if slightly caricaturish, are vivid and sug- 
gestive. Cleopatra’s coin was struck by the city of Asca- 
lon, now near Israel’s border with Egypt. Antony's 
issue is one of the very last that he minted before his 
defeat at Actium and subsequent death at Alexandria. 

—DMICHAEL GRANT 








Wilhelm G. Solheim, II, whose article “Philippine Archaeology” ap- 
peared in the Autumn 1953 issue, now reports on the interesting events 
of the congress which took place in Manila, November 16-28, 1953. 


The Fourth Far-Eastern Prehistory Congress 


FTER A LAPSE OF FOURTEEN YEARS THE FAR- 
Eastern Prehistory Congress held its fourth 
meeting under the chairmanship of Professor 

H. OTLEY BEYER, in conjunction with the Eighth Pa- 
cific Congress, in Manila, Philippines. The three previ- 
ous meetings had been held in Hanoi, French Indo- 
china, in 1932, Manila in 1935, and Singapore in 
1938. 

An important result of the meeting was the estab- 
lishment of a permanent organization, the Far-Eastern 
Prehistory Association, to prepare for future meetings 
and to work actively in organizing and publishing in- 
formation on archaeological activities in progress in 
the member countries. An executive committee was 
elected to carry on these activities: Dr. BERNARD 
PHILIPPE GROSLIER of the Ecole Francaise d’Extréme- 
Orient, Chairman; Dr. RoGER DUFF of the Canter- 
bury Museum, New Zealand, Secretary; Mr. H. R. 
VON HEEKEREN of the Dinas Purbakala, Indonesia; 
Dr. Li Cut, Academia Sinica, Formosa; and Professor 
F. S. DRAKE of the University of Hong Kong. Profes- 
sor H. OTLEY BEYER of the University of the Philip- 
pines was elected Honorary Chairman. 

Delegates came from Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
the Associated States of Indochina, Indonesia, Feder- 
ation of Malaya, the Philippines, Australia, New Zea- 
land, the United States, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
France and Germany. Messages or papers were received 
from Thailand and England. Over fifty papers were 
presented on prehistoric subjects. A few can be men- 
tioned here. 

Prof. F. S. DRAKE discussed the ‘Relation Between 
the Painted Pottery and Black Pottery Cultures of 
North China, and the Prehistoric and Proto-Historic 
Cultures of Southeast China.” He clearly indicated the 
three major Neolithic areas in China as (1) the Painted 
Pottery area of the northwest highlands with strong 
resemblances to the painted pottery of Persia and South 
Russia; (2) the Black Pottery area of the northeast 
which overlapped the Painted Pottery area in western 
Honan where it was superimposed upon the Painted 
Pottery Culture at Anyang and developed into the 
Bronze Age culture of the Shang Dynasty; and (3) 
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the cultures of southeast China, related during the 
Neolithic to the cultures of Indochina, and in their 
later stages, with the historical Chinese culture, giv- 
ing rise to the Yueh people of South China. Professor 
DRAKE'S second paper was a description of a late neo- 
lithic Black Pottery site in Shantung, North China. 

Dr. KivoTari Tsusol of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute, University of Kyoto, Japan, told of a prehistoric 
site in southwestern Formosa, which, in different loca- 
tions, contained both black and painted pottery, the 
black being later. The pottery and stone implements 
(particularly polished slate arrowheads) show close 
connections with China proper and only slight connec- 
tion with South China. 

One of Dr. Li Cui's papers was on his ‘‘Studies of 
the Hsiao-Tun Pottery, Yin and Pre-Yin.” The main 
method of manufacture was “‘ring-building,” finished 
with paddle and anvil, leaving string and rope-marked 
pottery. Many pieces were molded and some indicated 
that the wheel technique was known. Dr. Li CHI 
worked out a corpus based on the form of the bottom 
of the wares, the resulting groups being: round-bot- 
tomed, flat-based, ring-foot, tripod and quadripod, 
plus types of covers. Stratigraphic analysis shows that 
the pre-Yin deposits are characterized by black pot- 
tery and gray ware of gritty paste, while the Yin 1s 
also rich in white ware and stone ware. 

Dr. GROSLIER, who is in charge of the excavations 
and restoration at Angkor Wat, reported on the archae- 
ological results of the systematic aerial survey of Indo- 
china, which revealed a complicated system of canals. 
The Fou-nan area in the Transbassac contained large 
cities connected by a close network of rectilinear canals. 
Another system of canals, in the shape of a five-rayed 
cross, both irrigated and drained the land, depending 
on the season. Following the Fou-nan state, the Khmer 
Empire expanded and improved the system, with the 
Angkor area as its highest achievement. Here a series 
of large reservoirs stored rain water which was dis- 
tributed by canals during the dry season, giving at 
least two rice crops yearly. The immensity of this canal 
and irrigation system needed a strong central power. 
When this power was broken by the Siamese inva- 
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sions the public works system collapsed, leading to the 
economic death of Cambodia. 

Dr. E. SAURIN, Centre National de Recherches Sci- 
entifiques et Techniques, Viet-nam, gave two papers, 
one on a site in Tran Ninh, Laos, containing Hoabin- 
hian type stone tools, the second entitled “La Géologie 
du Quarternaire et Les Industries Préhistoriques en In- 
dochine.” In this Dr. SAURIN defined four geological 
formations found in some interior valleys of northern 
Indochina. In the third of these formations, a late 
Pleistocene terrace, are found the cave sites containing 
the Hoabinhian industry, thus indicating that the 
Hoabinhian is post-Pleistocene and can be placed just 
before the appearance of the early polished Basconian 
stone tools of the Mesolithic. 

Professor LING SHUN-SHENG of the National Tai- 
wan University, Formosa, reported on the ancestral 
bone-washing custom found in South China and South- 
east Asia. After washing, the bones are frequently kept 
in a pot or jar which is buried or placed in a cave. 

A paper by H. R. voN HEEKEREN on “‘Palaeolithic 
Flake Tools and Fossil Vertebrates from Celebes’’ re- 
vealed a flake industry (Tjabenge) related to the San- 
giran industry from Java. These palaeoliths were found 
on the surface of an old river terrace with fossil verte- 
brates of Pleistocene age. Mr. VON HEEKEREN is con- 
vinced that these stone-flakers followed the same mi- 
gration route as the animals, by way of the Philippines 
and the Sangihe (Sanggir) land bridge. 

A palaeolithic site has been discovered in Portu- 
guese Timor, on the northern coast, by Drs. A. A. 
MENDES CORREA, ANTONIO DE ALMEIDA, both of 
Lisbon, and Ruy CINATTI of Dili. This is the first site 
of this period reported for Timor, and contradicts the 
general opinion of a recent settlement. 

A report on several cave sites in Masbate, Philip- 
pines, was made by the writer. The sites varied in age 
from a possible neolithic site showing resemblances in 
pottery incising to the Galumpang site in Celebes, to a 
relatively late though probably pre-Spanish burial cave. 

“The Use of Neolithic Implements as Magical Ob- 
jects Among the Negritos of Pampanga, Luzon,” by 
Lt. JOHN MarRTIN CAMPBELL, U.S.A.F., indicated that 
in this area there must have been a fairly heavy Neo- 
lithic population. 

Dr. H. D. SKINNER of the Otago Museum, New 
Zealand, gave a paper on “North Pacific Origin of 
Some Elements of Polynesian Material Culture.” Two 
of these were perforated harpoon heads and a stone 
artifact similar to the Eskimo w/z, often with two per- 
forations. In the discussion, Dr. VON KOENIGSWALD 
brought out the fact that these two elements (as well 
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as one or two others presented) also existed in Malaya 
and Indonesia but had never been published. 

In his paper on the regional distribution of defined 
adze types within Eastern Polynesia, Dr. ROGER DUFF 
indicated that the evidence favors the Society Islands 
as the dispersal center for various adze types. Further, 
these adze types show so many resemblances in butt 
forms and cross-section to those of the Indonesian 
Middle and Late Neolithic that a common origin is 
assumed across the gap of an undetermined migration 
route. 

A preliminary report on his New Caledonia excava- 
tions was made by Prof. E. W. Girrorp of the Uni- 
versity of California. As in Fiji, the lowest levels ex- 
cavated, containing cultural remains, still contained 
potsherds, indicating that the first inhabitants (at least 
for the sites excavated) had pottery when they reached 
the island. A charcoal sample from a low level in one 
of the sites is being dated, with the first C-14 run giv- 
ing a date of 70 A.D. The potsherds found in the lower 
layers in New Caledonia show resemblances to the 
Fiji sherds with crossed relief, which are common in 
the lower layers in Fiji. 

From a statistical study of pottery manufacturing in 
New Guinea, Melanesia, Micronesia, Indonesia, and 
the Philippines, Mr. SOLHEIM indicated possible routes 
by which pottery manufacture entered the area. Two 
different, though not necessarily exclusive, methods 
came in from two sources and became greatly mixed. 
One method came from the north, going to the east of 
the Philippines, through the western Carolines and the 
Admiralties, along the northeast coast of New Guinea, 
and reaching to New Caledonia (the southern exten- 
sion of pottery). The other method came through the 
Philippines and Indonesia, ultimately from Southeast 
Asia, again along the northeast coast of New Guinea, 
out to Fiji (the eastern extension of pottery). 

Mr. T. Miyosui, Director of the Friends of the 
Philippine Society, Japan, discussed beads and trade 
beads found in Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, Caro- 
line Islands, Indonesia and Malaya. 

As can be seen from this account, the Congress was 
a great success. Of not the least importance was the 
opportunity for the various workers in the field of 
Far-Eastern Prehistory to become personally ac- 
quainted. The meeting brought together many more 
people than the previous Congresses, representing sev- 
eral new countries. The establishment of a permanent 
organization, along with the personal acquaintances 
made, will lead to much greater cooperation and co- 
ordination in the archaeological work to be done in 
the area in the future. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 


Annual Meeiing of ALA 


The Fifty-fifth General Meeting of 
the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, December 28-30, 1953, at the 
New Yorker Hotel in New York City, 
undoubtedly drew a larger attendance 
than any other similar meeting held in 
recent years. 

The papers presented at the First 
Session, Monday afternoon, reported 
the results of excavation and explora- 
A. D. TUSHINGHAM described 
two years’ work at Jericho (see KATH- 
LEEN M. KENYON’S article on the sub- 
ject in this issue). ALAN J. B. WACE 
reported on new discoveries at My- 
cenae in 1953, including a magnificent 
ivory plaque with heraldic sphinxes. 
RODNEY S. YOUNG described some re- 
sults of the last season’s work at Gor- 
dion, in Turkey, where the Achaemen- 
ian palace and a temple have been 
found, and the earlier city wall traced. 
DONALD F. BROWN explained the use 
of a new method of locating ancient 
sites—here used to find ancient Sybaris, 
in Italy—where the usual system of 
digging trial trenches is impractical. 
Test borings, resulting in the extracting 
of cores of soil, brought up samples of 
Greek and Roman wares. 
Homer A. THOMPSON'S account of the 
1953 campaign in the Athenian Agora 
was included in our Autumn 1953 issue 
(pages 142-146). Finally L. RicHArRD- 
SON, JR. described the sixth campaign 
of excavations at Cosa, in Etruria, par- 
ticularly Temple B, dated 175-150 B.c. 

On Monday evening at a joint ses- 
sion with the American Philological 
Association, BENJAMIN DEAN MERITT 
gave the presidential address (of the 
APA) entitled “Indirect Tradition in 
Thucydides.” Clearly and convincingly 
he demonstrated how, by careful com- 
parison of the text of Thucydides with 
other ancient accounts and with the 
scholia, errors which had been intro- 
duced by scribes may now be corrected. 
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“Myth in Art” was the subject of a 
panel discussion held Tuesday morn- 
ing. LuisA BANTI, who spoke first on 
“Myth in Pre-Classical Art,” said that 
VENTRIS’ work on Linear Script B 
makes it clear that the Minoan and 
Mainland cultures must be considered 
as separate entities and that material 
must be restudied and re-evaluated in 
this light. The separation pertains also 
to a study of pre-Classical myth. The 
scant evidence, she believes, indicates 
that Greek myth was only beginning to 
crystallize in Mycenaean times and that 
nothing earlier can be positively inter- 
preted as myth. The second speaker, 
RuHys CARPENTER, discussed “Myth in 
Classical Art.” He believes that paint- 
ing, which has the closest affiliations 
with literature, was the art most con- 
cerned with the portrayal of myth. Un- 
til artificial impetus was given in the 
Roman period, there was little inclina- 
tion on the part of other arts to make 
use of myth for its own narrative sake, 
except in the case of relief sculpture 
which, in its early phases, was more 
pictorial than plastic. Finally, Kurt 
WEITZMANN, discussing “Myth in 
Post-Classical Art,’ described the clas- 
sical undercurrent underlying post-clas- 
sical art. He traced it in the Byzantine 
branch, showing that Classical myths 
were a powerful influence for centuries 
after official Christianity had been es- 
tablished. Greek art motives not only 
continued to illustrate the pagan myth 
but were absorbed into Christian repre- 
sentations. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed these three important papers. 

On Tuesday afternoon a joint ses- 
sion was held with the American Philo- 
logical Association on “The Age of 
Hadrian.” HENRY T. ROWELL opened 
with a thumbnail sketch of the em- 
peror: tirelessly energetic, insatiably 
curious, innately courteous; a fierce 
hunter and shrewd professional soldier; 
and a man who never had a woman's 
love. BEN EDWIN PERRY summarized 


the spirit behind the literature of the 
age: anti-rationalism produced either 
a literature of escape or one in which 
form was all-important. In Imperial 
administration, T. R. S. BROUGHTON 
pointed out, Hadrian was a realist in 
a romantic age; he provided what the 
empire needed: a defensive military 
policy and a regularization of civil ad- 
ministration that sacrificed the senators 
to the equestrian order, reduced Italy to 
the level of a province and may have 
planted the seeds of Rome’s subse- 
quent totalitarianism. FRANCIS R. WAL- 
TON reported on religion: though 
Hadrian patronized ancient Greek in- 
stitutions the age preferred astrology, 
theurgy and occultism. The art of Ha- 
drian’s court, KARL LEHMANN demon- 
strated, was a neo-Classical type that 
went back to early Classical Greek art. 
But the emperor’s architecture, as re- 
vealed in his villa, FRANK E. BROWN 
pointed out, stands outside of its age, 
comes from nothing that went before 
and influences nothing after; it is a dis- 
play of technical brilliance that was 
a personal expression of Hadrian. 

At the banquet Tuesday evening was 
presented a most interesting new ar- 
chaeological film, “Egypt—a Journey 
into the Past,’ which was produced by 
Ray GARNER with the cooperation of 
professional archaeologists. The treas- 
ures of ancient Egypt, shown in their 
natural setting, made an impressive doc- 
umentary film, which it is hoped that 
many members of the INSTITUTE will 
eventually have a chance to see. 

On Wednesday morning the Second 
and Third sessions were held simul- 
taneously. At the Second session BRIGGS 
W. BUCHANAN traced the artistic mo- 
tive of the cow and calf from Egypt 
through various Mediterranean lands. 
FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON explained an 
allegory he discerns in the reliefs of the 
Ludovisi Throne. Davip M. ROBINSON 
presented some unpublished heads of 
the Classical period in his own collec- 
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tion. WILLIAM B. DINsMOOR, in a me- 
ticulous and brilliant study of the 
sculpture of the Parthenon frieze, pre- 
sented a new arrangement of the frieze 
slabs, and also proved that the slabs 
were carved in place on the building 
between 442 and 439 B.c. As the final 
speaker of the Second session, B. H. 
HILL demonstrated how a reconsider- 
ation of the elements of the temple at 
Tegea, in Greece, and comparison of 
them with those of the Nemea temple, 
produce important changes in the re- 
construction of this fourth century B.C. 
structure at Tegea. 

At the Third session BERNARD V. 
BOTHMER demonstrated the need for 
study of Roman portraiture in connec- 
tion with late Egyptian sculpture. INEZ 
Scott RyBERG spoke of a group of re- 
liefs once believed to be part of the 
Ara Pacis, now thought to be from the 
Ara Pietatis dedicated by Claudius in 
A.D. 43. She offered a reconstruction 
of the appearance of the altar and the 
content of the reliefs. MARGARETE 
BIEBER discussed the Roman portrait 
type called “Sophokles,” ‘Aischines” 
or “‘togatus,” showing that a statue of 
Aischines lies at the root of this type, 
and explained various reasons for its 
survival. A. E. RAUBITSCHEK dated 
Caesar’s second and third dictatorships 
with the help of two Greek inscrip- 
tions. ARTHUR E. GORDON, the last 
speaker, presented a study of Potitus 
Valerius Messalla, Consul Suffect in 29 
B.C., establishing his identity and dates. 

The Fourth and final session took 
place on Wednesday afternoon. CHAR- 
LOTTE R. LONG discussed Mycenaean 
dress, the evidence for which she ob- 
tained chiefly from terracotta figurines. 
STERLING Dow spoke on ‘Minoan Lit- 
eracy” from the historical point of 
view: he believes that this literacy was 
limited and lost early. GEORGE M. A 
HANFMANN presented some of the re- 
sults of a recent trip through Asia 
Minor, showing interesting ceramics 
and sculpture. CLARK HOPKINS di- 
vided Etruscan chronology into three 
periods, the first extending to 717 B.c., 
the middle period 717-650 B.c., the 
late period dating after 650 B.C. 
JOTHAM JOHNSON, speaking on ‘The 
Hill Forts of Latium,’ dated methods 
of construction, showing that the dates 
of Greek walls are not a reliable cri- 
terion for dating Italian walls. EmME- 
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LINE HILL RICHARDSON presented ob- 
servations on Roman architecture in 
Spain, describing the three great build- 
ing periods: Scipionic, Augustan and 
Trajanic. 

Those members who were able to 
tear themselves away from the sessions 
visited the major archaeological collec- 
tions in the New York area: the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, the Brooklyn 
Museum and The American Numis- 
matic Society. The success of the meet- 
ings, with the valuable interchange of 
ideas and the reporting of new discov- 
eries, aroused anticipation for the next 
annual meeting, which will take place 
in December, 1954, at Boston, Mass. 


British Museum Bicentenary 


The 200th anniversary of the British 
Museum was celebrated in 1953. The 
basis of this famous museum’s posses- 
sions was the collection of Sir HANs 
SLOANE, who was born in 1660 and died 
in 1753. He collected objects of nat- 
ural history, Egyptian and Classical 
antiquities, coins and medals, as well 
as about 50,000 books and 4,000 manu- 
scripts. In his will he provided that his 
complete collection should be offered to 
the nation for the sum of £20,000 and 
established as a public museum, “that,” 
as he said, “the same may be rendered 
as useful as possible, as well towards 
the satisfying the desire of the curious, 
as for the improvement of knowledge 
and information of all persons.” The 
collection was accordingly purchased, 
arranged in Montagu House on Great 
Russell Street, and opened to the public 
in 1759. This was the origin of the 
museum which, in the course of the 
years, was to become one of the richest 
and most renowned of the world’s great 
collections. 


Afghanistan Reconnaissance 


(The following report on the expedi- 
tion of the University Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania has been 
contributed by Professor ROpDNEY S. 
YounG of the Museum staff. ) 

The University Museum Expedition 
to Afghanistan (D. H. Cox, S. V. 
CAMMANN, R. S. YOUNG) spent nearly 
four months, from late July to mid- 
November 1953, in the country. Dur- 
ing the first month headquarters were 
set up in Kabul and official arrange- 


ments were made for travel and exca- 
vation. Subsequently another month 
was spent in a reconnaissance of sites. 
The route led northward from Kabul 
across the Hindu Kush Mountains, 
through the Ghorband valley to the 
Shibar Pass (9,500 feet) and so to the 
famous Buddhist site of Bamiyan; 
thence down the valley of the Bamiyan 
River into Bactria. This once prosper- 
ous land is now a desert, except for a 
series of oases along the north foot of 
the mountains where streams emerge. 
The Kunduz River is now the only one 
which reaches the Oxus; all the others 
are divided and sub-divided into irri- 
gation channels, and their waters dis- 
persed. The easternmost of these oases 
is that of Kunduz-Khanabad; seventy 
miles to the west lies that of Tash- 
kurgan; forty miles west of that Mazar- 
i-Sherif-Balkh; and another thirty 
miles to the west, Akcha. The barren 
desert between these oases and to the 
north is, however, dotted with numer- 
ous tells which attest to a former pros- 
perity and an earlier existence of wa- 
ter. Many of these tells were examined; 
almost all are strewn with plentiful 
fragments of Islamic pottery. Earlier 
sherds suggest the existence of earlier 
cultures on some of them; but the prob- 
lem in Afghanistan is almost invariably 
one of a thick cap of Islamic deposit on 
top of most of the tells, which suff- 
ciently masks their earlier phases to 
render any conclusions about their age 
impossible without extensive sondage. 
The western part of the country—And- 
khui and Maimana to Herat—is rela- 
tively bare of sites, though there is a 
number of large tells in the desert to 
the west of Herat. From Herat to the 
Helmand River at Gireshk we saw only 
one site, in the desert near Farah. The 
valleys of the Helmand and the Argan- 
dab on the other hand abounded with 
sites, and several large tells near Kan- 
dahar were examined, on which quan- 
tities of painted aid burnished sherds 
were to be picked up together with a 
minimum of Islamic. Among these 
sites Mundigak, now being dug by J. M. 
CasAL of the French Mission, has pro- 
duced pottery from archaic to bronze 
age, in many well defined layers. 

Two months were spent in digging a 
Buddhist monastery at Kunduz. One of 
the objectives was to recover some 
sculptures on a site to the north of the 
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mountains, in order to determine 
whether there had existed a school of 
Gandhara art in the north, distinct 
from the well known school to the 
south. Unfortunately the monastery 
proved on digging to have been thor- 
oughly looted in the seventh century 
(A.D.), apparently by fiercely icono- 
clastic Moslems who deliberately broke 
up the images and defaced the wall 
paintings. Despite this the plan of the 
building was recovered, together with 
much information on its history and 
enough fragments of its embellishment 
to give an idea of its former splendor. 

During October a sondage was made 
at Balkh (supposedly the ancient Bac- 
tra) in order to examine the fortifica- 
tion wall of the lower city in its high- 
est and reputedly oldest part. Our cut 
showed an Islamic wall on top of an 
earlier one, which stands to a height 
of about 45 feet. This earlier wall cer- 
tainly belongs to the period of the 
Kushan Empire (second century A.D.) ; 
there were no traces of an earlier or 
Hellenistic wall beneath it. In conse- 
quence, it would seem futile to look 
for traces of Hellenistic Bactra in the 
lower city at Balkh; if the modern 
Balkh is indeed the ancient Bactra, 
then investigation should probably be 
pursued in the citadel and not in the 
lower town. 


Archaeology on Television 


On Saturday, February 20, 1954, our 
colleague, CASPER J. KRAEMER, JR., be- 
gan a series of thirteen weekly televi- 
sion programs on archaeology, “Here is 
the Past,” sponsored by the National 
Association of Educational Broadcast- 
ers and presented by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System in cooperation 
with New York University. Now mid- 
way in the series, Professor KRAEMER 
is discussing such topics as the pur- 
poses of archaeology, the circumstances 
under which ancient cities were de- 
serted, the discovery and identification 
of lost cities and cemeteries, methods 
of exploration, excavation, preservation, 
and recording, and the interpretation 
and dating of the finds. 

Viewers in the New York radius can 
see the programs on WCBS-TV, Chan- 
nel 2, each Saturday morning from 
10:30 to 11:00 until May 15. The live 
presentations. are not being broadcast 
by the network but, under the terms of 
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the N.A.E.B. grant, kinescopes of all 
programs are being made and will be 
deposited with the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center for later re- 
lease. For further information, write 
Mr. LyLE NELSON, Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Professor KRAEMER is Professor of 
Classics and Archaeology at New York 
University’s Washington Square Col- 
lege, and a member of ARCHAEOLOGY’S 
Editorial Advisory Board. 


Tomb Find at Emisa, § yria 


Those who remember Professor 
HENRI SEyRIG’s description of “A Hel- 
met from Emisa”’ in ARCHAEOLOGY 5 
(1952) pages 66-69, will be interested 
in reading about the other objects which 
were found with this remarkable hel- 
met. In Syria 29 (1952) pages 204-250, 
he publishes and illustrates the gold 
mask and the magnificent gold jewelry: 
a bracelet set with turquoises; finger 
rings, one with a carnelian gem showing 
a figure of Apollo, another with a bust 
of an Oriental ruler; a gold clasp with 
a ram’s head, and other pieces. Also 
found in this rich grave were a silver 
vase, a spearhead, and a triangle of 
millefiori glass. The coffin itself had 
been decorated with twenty-two gold 
plaques in repoussé technique. 


Archaeology in Chile 


Dr. RicHarD P. SCHAEDEL of Yale 
University, a frequent contributor to 
this magazine, was Visiting Professor 
at the University of Chile in 1953. He 
writes us as follows of recent develop- 
ments in archaeological work in that 
country: 

“T received an invitation to be visit- 
ing professor of cultural anthropology 
at the University of Chile from Jan- 
uary until May of 1953. During this 
period an expedition was organized to 
survey the area between Arica and 
La Serena, partially to help fill in the 
gaps in Birp’s cultural sequence and 
partly to give some preliminary archae- 
ological training to a group of stu- 
dents of the University of Chile. The 
expedition was patronized jointly by 
the University of Chile and the Museo 
Nacional de Historia Natural. It was 
headed by Dr. ISMAEL SILVA FUEN- 
ZALIDA and myself, aided by four stu- 


dents. Approximately six weeks were 
spent in the field. Brief excavations 
were carried out in Iquique and La Ser- 
ena. In March, the University decided 
to form a section of anthropology and 
a specially selected group of students 
was given a general introductory course 
and plans were made to organize a 
program of studies for 1953-54. The 
months of June and July were dedi- 
cated to lectures and further field work, 
this time on the central coast between 
Cartagena and Algarrobo. Work will 
be resumed in January and continue 
until April. 

“The general headquarters of Chil- 
ean archaeology are the two national 
museums, Museo Nacional de Historia 
Natural, the archaeological section of 
which is headed by GRETA MostTNy, 
and the Museo Historico, the pre- 
historic section of which is headed 
by LEOPOLODO P1zarRRO. Field work 
has been limited in recent years to 
Dra. MOsTNy’s investigations in Arica, 
Chiu Chiu and the Atacameno desert 
area, Santiago and the central coast. 
In the provinces, the most active ar- 
chaeological center is in La Serena, 
where there is actively functioning a 
Municipal Museum and an Archaeo- 
logical Society. Dr. FRANCISCO Cor- 
NELY directs the museum, and the so- 
ciety is known chiefly through the 
frequent reports of Dr. CORNELY and 
Sr. JORGE IRIBARREN. In the south, the 
only center of importance is the Museo 
Bullock, formed by Mr. D. S. But- 
LOCK, in Angol. Mr. BULLOCK has been 
actively engaged in establishing a pre- 
Araucanian cultural sequence for this 
area and plans to publish a summary 
of his work shortly. 

“The work of the newly formed sec- 
tion has been to attempt a coordina- 
tion of the regional research and a defi- 
nition of the major problems in Chilean 
archaeology. In this regard, since July 
a symposium was conducted in Santi- 
ago in which the following speakers 
participated: Dr. Pizarro, Dr. SILVA 
FUENZALIDA, Dr. GUSTAVO PENA, Dr. 
LipscHUTZ, Dr. L’EMPERAIRE, Dr. 
CORNELY and Mr. FARRON, presently 
engaged in ethnological research in 
southern Chile. 

“In Peru, excavations are being car- 
ried out on the north coast by Dr. 
HEINRICH DOERING and Dr. Hans 
DISSELHOFF.” 
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Mesopotamian Mound Survey 


Professor THORKILD JACOBSEN, An- 
nual Professor at the Baghdad School 
of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research, spent two weeks in the Au- 
tumn of 1953 making a survey of an- 
cient mounds in Southern Mesopotamia. 
He was assisted by Dr. VAUGHN CRAwW- 
FORD, Fellow of the School, and had 
the cordial cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, which sent along 
Mr. Fuap SarFar, the well-known ex- 
cavator, and Mr. AHMED MAHDI, the 
local inspector of antiquities. They 
drove around in a jeep for two weeks 
and had signal success. Here we pre- 
sent extracts from the vivid letter in 
which Prof. JACOBSEN reported on this 
project to the Director of the School. 

“Archaeology is normally dominated 
by the idea of the vertical. As an ex- 
cavation proceeds downwards through 
stratum after stratum the excavator is 
intent upon what overlies what, and it 
is the relative vertical position of the 
remains that give him clues to his key 
concept: sequence in time. But another, 
a ‘lateral,’ kind of archaeology is also 
possible. By ranging over the surface of 
ancient inhabited areas noting the rela- 
tive positions of mounds, dating them 
—or rather the period of their last oc- 
cupancy—by observing the pottery on 
their surface, it is possible to draw 
valid conclusions concerning the limits, 
duration, and the basic structural lines 
of the human settlement of the region 
as a whole. The aim of such “lateral” 
archaeology can be no less than the re- 
construction of the ancient topographi- 
cal scene upon which history moved 
and by which history was in so many 
essentials determined... . 

“The goal set was to determine the 
major structural lines of the settlement 
in Sumer in Sumerian times, to identify 
the probable course of rivers and im- 
portant canals underlying and shaping 
that structure, and to establish .. . 
the position and identity of the more 
important ancient political and eco- 
nomic centers. . . . Our study on the 
ground was to go hand in hand with 
information from the ancient written 
sources... . 

“The two weeks we had at our dis- 
posal were totally inadequate for a 
careful and thorough study... . We 
had to concentrate on the broad lines 
of the picture, roughing it out in out- 
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Sketch map of Mesopotamia, showing the places mentioned 
in the accompanying account. Ancient names are underlined. 


line without being able to fill in the de- 
tails which would give it precision and, 
in many instances, certainty. Even so, 
it is our hope that our results—pre- 
liminary as they are—may show the 
fruitfulness of the approach and serve 
to stimulate further research along these 
MNCS. <0) -: 

“Our equipment was light; it con- 
sisted essentially of a jeep with trailer, 
a plane table with an open-sight ali- 
dade and compass, a set of large-scale 
maps, two large metal containers for 
drinking water, sleeping bags and cots. 
With this CRAWForRD, I, and our ex- 
cellent driver KHALAF, drove down to 
Nasiriyeh to join FUAD SAFAR and 
AHMED Maupt. In the following weeks 
we toured the country to the north us- 
ing as our base successively Refa’i, 
Shatra, Dawayeh, and Nasiriyeh it- 
self. . . . On our drives into the desert 
we mostly had a Police-jeep as escort 
to give us the protection of a second 
car; for in the places far from human 
habitations a breakdown of the car 
might have been quite inconvenient had 
we been alone. And the possibility of 
a breakdown was ever present, since 
the ground is peculiarly rough and 
treacherous. The region around Jokha 


is full of shifting sand dunes, and the 
ground, where it is exposed, is cut up 
and uneven, vaguely suggesting by its 
black color and sharp contours a land- 
scape on the moon. To the south the 
desert—flooded yearly—is pitted with 
deep holes often half concealed by with- 
ered vegetation. In the cultivation wa- 
tercourses, earthwalls, and old hard- 
ened plough-land necessitate frequent 
detours and tricky descents and ascents 
across deep dry ditches. The jeep proved 
itself here, as it later did in soft mud, 
but it took careful driving not to wreck 
it, and our bones got well rattled on 
every trip. 

“On the whole we had luck with the 
weather. The days we visited the Jokha 
area were calm with no wind, so we 
escaped sandstorms; and only toward 
the end did short but heavy rains, 
which turned the desert into soft mud, 
impede our movements. In the days 
after the rain, we were able to visit the 
mounds by boat, so we were not forced 
to idleness. One of the mounds thus 
visited was al Hibba, and that trip 
was truly unforgettable. Not only be- 
cause of the very satisfactory results, 
but also because of the beauty of the 
scenery. We traveled in a slim graceful 
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boat of ancient type, in fact the image 
of the boat model found in the royal 
cemetery at Ur, lying low on the water. 
In the stern the boatman dipped his 
punting pole, walked three paces for- 
ward bringing his weight to bear on it, 
and thus, in unending rhythmic repe- 
tition, forced the boat forward. Behind 
us rose a nearly full moon, before us 
was the reddening evening sky against 
which palm trees, the reed huts of vil- 
lages on the banks, and a few stray buf- 
falos, made black silhouettes as if they 
were the reliefs of the Uruk period 
come to life; it was as if a word might 
k-cak the magic and make it all disap- 
pear. 

‘The scholarly results of these many 
and vavied trips—as far as they can 
be sun marized at this stage—would 
seem ti be i the main two: we were 
able to establish the existence of a con- 
sistent lite © ancient occupation run- 
ning from te: aorth down through 
Jokha (ancient Un ma) and, veering 
west at Tell Madinih, through Sen- 
kereh, ancient Larsa. Vhis line, largely 
unknown before, unquest.onably marks 
the course of a major a cient canal 
feeding from the Euphrate:. A simiiar 
line of occupation, also representing a 
canal, was established as running from 
Telloh (ancient Girsu) to al Hibba and 
Zurghul (probably the ancient Nina) 
in almost a straight line. .. . 

“With the establishing of the Jokha 
and the Telloh-Zurghul lines of occu- 
pation the over-all pattern of settle- 
ment in ancient Sumer begins to emerge. 
It takes roughly the shape of a capital 
A with the cross-bar slanted down to- 
ward the left. Near the top of the A 
lies Nippur, along the right leg, down 
toward the bar a‘e Zabalam, Umma, 
and Bad-tibira (?). On the bar itself 
lies Larsa, and on the left leg, just above 
and below the point where the bar joins 
it, are Uruk and Ur. The lower part of 
the right leg is formed by the Girsu- 
Nina line. The white spaces inside the 
A were apparently uninhabited desert 
in ancient time as they largely are today. 

“The over-all settlement pattern here 
sketched helps to bring many things in 
the texts into clearer focus. We may 
mention as examples the frequent ship- 
ping route in the Ur III texts: From 
Umma to Nippur, from there to Ur, 
and from Ur back to Umma. It follows 
essentially the upper triangle of our A 


or rather the major canals which cre- 
ated the occupation lines. Another in- 
teresting example is the campaigns of 
Sargon and Rimush. These lead south 
to Uruk and Ur, that is, they follow the 
left leg of the A. From Ur they move 
upwards along the cross-bar and down 
the Lagash region to the sea. From 
there the return march leads up the 
right leg of the A over Umma, Zaba- 
lam, and Adab. 

“Of particular interest is the white 
area inside the upper triangle of the A. 
This uninhabited region may plausibly 
be identified as the Edin so frequently 
mentioned in the Sumerian texts. The 
word Edin can—just like the Arabic 
word Jezirah in present usage—mean 
simply desert. But just as Jezirah spe- 
cifically denotes the region between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, so Su- 
merian Edin seems specifically to de- 
note the region just indicated. It was 
the pasturing ground of the Sumerian 
shepherds—as it is of the shepherds 
of today—and all the chief centers of 
the cuit of the shepherd-god Dumuzi, 
Zabalam, Umma, Bad-tibira, and Uruk, 
lie clustered in a half circle around it. 
The cultivated area on its southeastern 
edge toward Telloh was called an- 
ciently the ‘border of the Edin’ (Git- 
edin-na) and its higher-lying northern 
part, the ‘high Edin’ (An-edin) was, 
as we know, near Bseikh (Zabalam). 
Here again the survey results seem to 
add new precision to our understand- 
ing of the ancient concepts. 

“Our survey is, of course, still far 
from its completion. We have not yet 
explored the upper parts of the A, the 
Nippur region, or the sections from 
Nippur to Bismayah (Adab) and Tel 
Jidr, or from Nippur to Warka 
(Uruk). We hope, however, to be able 
to do some of that on weekend trips 
from the expedition house in Afek if 
the work of the excavations leaves us 
time. There are so many intriguing 
problems that cry out for solution.” 


Mediaeval Art Congress 


(We owe the following report to the 
kindness of Professor Kenneth J. Co- 
nant, of Harvard University. ) 

The Fifth Congress of the Art of 
the Early Middle Ages was held, for 
the year 1953, in Spain. It assembled 
in Pamplona on September 13 and dis- 
solved in Toledo on September 27. 


The various countries of Western Eu- 
rope were very well represented; im- 
pressive delegations came from France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, 
Austria, and Sweden. The only repre- 
sentative from the Western Hemisphere 
was Professor KENNETH CONANT of 
Harvard University. The outstanding 
Spanish colleagues took part in the 
Congress, and a remarkable exhibition 
of related materials was presented at 
the National Library in Madrid, in 
connection with the Congress. Three 
comfortable large-size buses  trans- 
ported the members on an itinerary 
which included many remote and in- 
teresting early churches of Mozarabic, 
Pre-Romanesque, and early Roman- 
esque style, with visits to places like 
Leon, Santo Domingo de Silos, San- 
tiago de Compostela, and Zamora in- 
cluded also. Some of the drives were 
through characteristically spectacular 
scenery. Professor CONANT says that 
it was interesting to see how the coun- 
try had revived since his last visit, in 
1950, when the scars of the Civil War 
were still very apparent. The govern- 
ment cherishes the old monuments of 
Spanish art, which are now the object 
of much care, study, and publication. 
The opportunity to visit so many places 
off the beaten track was a welcome fea- 
ture of the congress. No one, says Pro- 
fessor CONANT, who has not helped to 
organize such a congress can realize 
how much devoted work the Spanish 
colleagues did in order to insure the 
well-merited success of the Congress. 
Don FRANCISCO INIGUEZ ALMECH and 
Don Luis VAZQUEZ DE PARGA should 
be named particularly in this connec- 
tion. 


Eleventh Plains Conference 


The Eleventh Plains Conference for 
Archeology met on November 26-28, 
1953, at the Department of Anthro- 
pology of the University of Nebraska 
in Lincoln. Joint host to the meeting 
was the Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety. More than sixty persons attended. 
Professor E. Motr Davis, the writer 
of this report, served as Chairman. 

At the first session, a series of brief 
reports on field work brought those 
attending up to date on the status of 
current research on the Plains. Field 
work in the Great Plains has centered 
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in recent years around the Missouri Ba- 
sin inter-agency archaeological salvage 
program, since much of the archaeo- 
logical material in this area will be de- 
stroyed by the great reservoirs of the 
Missouri Basin Development Program. 
The reservoir salvage work has been 
carried on by many institutions, most 
prominent of which has been the River 
Basin Surveys of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and is supported by federal, 
state, and private funds. A curtailment 
of federal funds in 1953 cut down 
the salvage work appreciably. Never- 
theless, eight institutions reported on 
this type of work at the Conference: 
the Universities of South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri; Kan- 
sas State University; the Missouri Ar- 
chaeological Society; the North Da- 
kota State Historical Society; and the 
Smithsonian Institution. This salvage 
work included investigations of hori- 
zons ranging in time from late Pleisto- 
cene “Early Man” sites in southwest- 
ern Nebraska to the great fortified In- 
dian villages of protohistoric and his- 
toric times along the Missouri River in 
the Dakotas. 

There were also reports of work not 
connected with the salvage program. 
The bison kills of the Northern Plains, 
important sources of stratigraphic in- 
formation because many of them were 
used for centuries, and perhaps mil- 
lennia, for the impounding and killing 
of bison, are being intensively investi- 
gated by the Museum of the Plains In- 
dian at Browning, Montana, and by the 
archaeological survey of the Province 
of Saskatchewan. The latter survey is 
one of the more important new devel- 
opments in Plains archaeological work. 
The Canadian Plains are almost un- 
touched archaeologically, and the Sas- 
katchewan survey has already begun 
to demonstrate the importance of this 
area in the prehistory of the northern 
part of the continent. 

Other activities reported at this first 
session of the Conference were ‘Early 
Man” finds by the University of Col- 
orado, historical archaeology by the 
State Historical Societies of Nebraska 
and Minnesota, and survey work by 
the St. Paul, Minnesota, Science Mu- 
seum. 

A wealth of archaeological data has 
resulted from the reservoir salvage 
work. The second session of the Con- 
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ference was devoted to an examination 
of cultural complexes and chronologi- 
cal sequences which are emerging as a 
result of this, as well as earlier, work. 
Two tables had been prepared in ad- 
vance. One presented a formal classi- 
fication of the archaeological materials; 
thé other outlined a tentative historical 
sequence of complexes. An entire morn- 
ing was spent in a critical appraisal 
and revision of these tables. 

The third session consisted of a se- 
ries of formal statements, followed by 
general discussion, regarding the prin- 
ciples and practices of pottery classifi- 
cation in the Plains area. Pottery classi- 
fication has been of major importance 
in the ordering of archaeological com- 
plexes in the Plains, and this session 
provided an opportunity for the airing 
and threshing out of differing views on 
this vital subject. 

The fourth session was a panel dis- 
cussion of current and pending prob- 
lems in the study of the anthropology 
of the Great Plains. The members of 
the panel outlined the most pressing 
problems in their respective fields, re- 
viewed the work being done on those 
problems, and suggested what practical 
steps might be taken toward their solu- 
tion. The emergency arising from the 
curtailment of support for the reservoir 
salvage program was discussed at 
length. The cry for publication of full 
field reports was heard a number of 
times. The fields discussed were physi- 
cal anthropology, ethnology, social an- 
thropology, linguistics, ethno-history, 
historical archaeology, and prehistoric 
archaeology. 

The final session of the Conference 
was devoted to formal papers, which 
treated of archaeological problems in 
Missouri, Saskatchewan, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming. 

As this summary may indicate, the 
Plains Conference for Archeology is 
an informal working conference for 
professionals and others concerned with 
Plains prehistory. The first Conference 
took place in Vermillion, South Da- 
kota, in 1931, and three others were 
held at irregular intervals and in var- 
ious places before World War II. Since 
1947 annual conferences have taken 
place at the University of Nebraska. 
The Conference has little formal or- 
ganization, the only official being a 
Chairmen, who is elected each year to 


organize and preside over the follow- 
ing year’s Conference, and, if possible, 
to see to the publication of Proceedings. 
To date, two volumes of Proceedings 
have appeared, those of the Fifth and 
Sixth Conferences. A mimeographed 
“Plains Archeological Conference News 
Letter” also has appeared for a num- 
ber of years. Despite, or perhaps be- 
cause of, its informality, the Confer- 
ence has been a most important factor 
in the recent development of Plains 
archaeology. Dr. WILLIAM T. MULLOY 
of the University of Wyoming was 
elected Chairman of the forthcoming 
Twelfth Plains Conference for Arche- 
ology. 


American Anthropological Associ- 
ation, 1953 Meeting 


(The following report was con- 
tributed by Dr. J. ALDEN MASon, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. ) 


Archaeology, and especially that of 
the southwestern United States, was 
naturally one of the major subjects for 
report and discussion at the Fifty-sec- 
ond Annual Meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association at Tucson, 
Arizona, December 28-30, 1953. It was 
the largest such annual meeting in 
history, with over five hundred in at- 
tendance. There were three or four 
concurrent sessions every morning and 
afternoon, so that it was impossible for 
anyone to hear more than a third of the 
papers. Collections of the Arizona 
State Museum were on exhibition, and 
special events were held every evening. 
At the Annual Dinner the ALFRED VIN- 
CENT KIDDER Medal for achievement in 
American archaeology, awarded every 
third year, was presented to Dr. EARL 
Morris. 

Five half-day sessions were devoted 
to archaeological topics: two on North 
American Archaeology, one each on 
Southwestern Archaeology, Archaeo- 
logical Chronology and Interpretation, 
and a Symposium on Comparison of 
Early Irrigation Civilizations; a few 
archaeological papers were presented in 
other sessions. 

DerRic O’BrYAN led off with “A 
Dorset Eskimo House Site,” describing 
excavations on a small island near 
Baffin Land, dating about A.D. 700. 
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“An Early Woodland Culture in the 
Northeast and Its Apparent Role in the 
Genesis of Adena-Hopewell’’ was dis- 
cussed by WILLIAM A, RITCHIE, de- 
scribing excavations on a pre-pottery 
site in New York State. RicHarp D. 
DAUGHERTY described his excavations 
at “The Lind Coulee Site: An Early 
Site in Central Washington.” This is 
an early-man-in-America site, with a 
radiocarbon age of 8700 + 400 years. 
Some of the projectile points were 
fluted; others had some resemblance to 
the Sandia type. 

H.M.WorMINGTON spoke on “New 
Data Pertaining to the Fremont Cul- 
ture,” reporting a new site of this cul- 
ture in Nine Mile Canyon, Utah. “A 
Cody Complex Site in Northeastern 
Colorado” was described by HERBERT 
W. Dick. This is a very early site in 
which mammoth bones and projectile 
points of Scottsbluff type were found 
at a depth of 53 inches. G. L. EvANs 
and T. N. CAMPBELL spoke about “An 
Occupational Sequence from Kincaid 
Shelter, Texas.” This cliff shelter had 
a long history of occupation and 
yielded bones of American horse and 
camel as well as projectile points of 
Folsom type, in addition to evidences 
of recent occupation. In his paper on 
“Archaeology, Ethnology, and early 
Spanish History of the Falcon Dam 
Area, Lower Rio Grande Valley,” ALEX 
D. KriEGER described the transition 
from aboriginal to colonial times in 
that region. 

In the symposium on the Southwest, 
WALTER W. TAYLOR'S critique on 
“Methods and Techniques in South- 
western Archaeology” evoked consid- 
erable comment from the discussants, 
PAuL S. MarTIN and IRVING ROUSE. 
“The Southwestern Co-Tradition,” by 
JoE BEN WHEAT, was discussed by 
J. O. BREw and GorRDON WILLEY, and 
ERIK REED’s paper, “Latest Prehistoric 
and Earliest Historic Periods in the 
Southwest,” was discussed by ALBERT 
SCHROEDER and J. O. BREw. The latter 
called for more research on nomadic 
peoples and on colonial archives. 

In the session “Archaeology: Chron- 
ology and Interpretation,” ERNsT AN- 
TEVS voiced considerable distrust in 
current radiocarbon datings in his 
“Comparison of the Varve and the Ra- 
diocarbon Chronologies.” “The Geo- 
chronological Approach to Temporal 
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Problems in Archaeology” was discussed 
by TERAH L. SMILEY, and in “‘Seria- 
tional Problems in the Moche Ceramic 
Style Sequence” DwiGHT T. WALLACE 
considered certain controversial points 
in Peruvian archaeology. GORDON R. 
WILLEY, in conjunction with W. R. 
BULLARD, gave a preliminary report on 
“A Prehistoric Maya Hamlet near E| 
Cayo, British Honduras” where the 
first extensive excavation of ancient 
Maya house-sites is soon to be made. 
He posited three possible patterns of 
village planning. In the “Cultural Sig- 
nificance of Changes in Ceremonial 
Vessels, Southern Maya Area,’ STE- 
PHAN F. DE BORHEGYI suggested some 
interesting correlations. 

DONALD COLLIER led off the sym- 
posium on “Comparison of Early Irri- 
gation Civilizations” with an account 
of this feature in old Peru where it was 
vital and early on the coast, especially 
developed on the north coast, and 
adopted later in the highlands. Irriga- 
tion in the ancient Near East was de- 
scribed by ROBERT W. ADAMS, JR. Here 
the gradient was slight and the ditches 
difficult to maintain, but they made a 
great contribution to civilization. PEDRO 
ARMILLAS then discussed the problem 
in pre-Cortesian Mexico where our data 
are more historical and archival than 
archaeological. Irrigation was more de- 
veloped on the arid Pacific coast. KARL 
WITTFOGEL closed the symposium with 
an account of ancient China where, as 
elsewhere, urbanism was largely a re- 
sult of irrigation. Here the systems were 
carefully controlled by the government. 

In a final session, that on “Theory 
and Method,” JOHN HOowLAND ROWE 
offered a paper on “Archaeological 
Theory and the Problem of Order in 
History” in which he discussed the 
identification of unusual objects of 
known provenience, and of more typi- 
cal objects of unusual proveniences. 
The employment of punched cards was 
suggested by VERNE F. Ray in “New 
Techniques for Handling Research 
Data in Anthropology.” The technique 
is also applicable to archaeology. 

One of the final sessions was devoted 
to Southwestern Archaeology. EDwARD 
B. DANSON spoke on “A Theory Con- 
cerning the Pueblo Abandonment of 
West Central New Mexico,” and PAUL 
S. MARTIN described the “1953 Excava- 
tions in a Tularosa-Phase Site, New 


Mexico.” “Some New Concepts Re- 
garding the Cliff Dwellings of N. W. 
Chihuahua and N. E. Sonora, Mexico” 
were discussed by ROBERT H. LIsTER. 
These remains seem to belong to the 
Mogollon culture and to be older, not 
later, than the Casas Grandes struc- 
tures. PAUL H. EZELL spoke on “The 
Archaeological Delineation of a Cul- 
tural Boundary,” basing his remarks on 
the pottery of the region of the Ari- 
zona-Sonora boundary. Finally, “The 
Ancient Populations of Southern Baja 
California’ were discussed from a phys- 
ical anthropological point of view by 
T. D. McCown. These are indeed of 
very dolichocephalic and archaic type, 
but the speaker does not accept the 
Melanesoid relations proposed by PAUL 
RIVET. 


Results of ESAF Meetings 


At the annual meeting of the Eastern 
States Archaeological Federation, on 
November 6 and 7, 1953, it was de- 
cided that a supplement to “An An- 
thropological Bibliography of the East- 
ern Seaboard,” published in 1947, will 
be issued in 1954. 

A preliminary draft of “Ceramic Ab- 
stracts,”” an index of Eastern pottery 
types, has been issued by the Research 
Committee under the chairmanship of 
JOFFRE L. Cog, University of North 
Carolina. This draft includes pottery 
types from the following areas: Dela- 
ware, Georgia, Maryland, New York, 
North Carolina and Virginia. Eventu- 
ally the whole series will be published 
for distribution to interested persons. 


Solomon's Tem ple 


In the Autumn 1952 issue we pub- 
lished A Reconstruction of Solomon’s 
Temple, by PAUL LESLIE GARBER. In 
view of the article’s special interest, we 
offered reprints for sale separately. 
The response has been most gratifying. 
A limited number of these reprints is 
still available, at the same price (25 
cents per copy, $5.00 for 25 copies). 
Readers who are interested may ad- 
dress the Business Office, ARCHAEOL- 
ocy, Andover Hall, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF RECENT BOOKS 


Egyptian History and Art 


Ancient Egypt as Represented in the 
Museum of Fine’ Arts, by WILLIAM 
STEVENSON SMITH. Third edition. 187 
pages, 117 figures. Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston 1952 $1.75 


The unpretentious title of this book 
should not be allowed to obscure its 
true scope. It is the third edition of a 
handbook on the Egyptian collection 
of the Museum of Fine Arts, but it is 
not a mere description of that collec- 
tion, in which all important phases of 
ancient Egyptian culture are well rep- 
resented. In order to set forth fully the 
significance of the objects, the five sec- 
tions devoted to them are preceded by 
general discussion of the development 
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of Egypt from predynastic times to the 
Late Period. The result is that we have, 
lucidly and readably presented, a brief 
political and cultural history of Egypt. 
Though not encumbered by abstruse 
detail, the book yet succeeds in com- 
pressing within small compass a sur- 
prising amount of material—the main 
facts of political history, summaries of 
religious and artistic developments. It 
is an excellent book for the general 
reader, who would find it necessary to 
consult histories, art books and techni- 
cal studies in order to synthesize for 
himself a picture at all equivalent to 
that here presented. The book is equally 
valuable for students and scholars. For 
the first, it provides quick orientation 
in its text and a key to further study 
in the bibliography. For the second, it 
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By OLWEN BROGAN 


is a valuable reference work, not only 
because of its summary of Egyptian 
development and the convenient illus- 
trations of important objects, but also 
because of the very useful king list and 
remarks on chronology at the end of 
the book. 

The first edition (1942) reappeared 
later unchanged except for the addi- 
tion of an index. In the present edition 
considerable alterations have been made 
in the text, references to recent discov- 
eries and research being added and 
the illustrations rearranged. Photo- 
graphs of a few less important objects 
are omitted to make room for more sig- 
nificant pieces. The illustrations include 
an extraordinarily brilliant series of 
sculptures and reliefs of the Fourth 
Dynasty from Giza, the site excavated 
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With drawings by Edgar Holloway 


This book is the first concise account in English of Roman Gaul—its history, 
chief monuments and towns, industries, commerce, art, and religion. It is an 
eminently readable survey of a long and complex period—six centuries, be- 
ginning with the Roman conquest of Gaul, which made their vital contri- 
bution to the development of France. ‘May be expected to remain a standard 
work for a long time.” —London Times. ‘““The most charming ‘invitation au 
voyage’ through time and space.”’—-Manchester Guardian. 35 sketches, 16 


$4.25 


pages of splendid photographs, end-paper map, bibliography, index. 
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by REISNER and his assistants for many 
years under the auspices of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. In the accompany- 
ing text, SMITH summarizes the new 
knowledge of the history of the dynasty 
and the development of its art which 
REISNER and the author himself have 
obtained from the excavated materials. 

In addition to Giza, the Museum of 
Fine Arts in conjunction with Harvard 
University has been particularly active 
in Nubia and the Sudan. The author 
indicates how excavations at Kerma 
and in the royal necropolises of Kush 
have shed light on the interaction of 
Egyptian civilization with the more bar- 
baric cultures of the south in the late 
Middle Kingdom and in the Late Pe- 
riod. 

In a work so well-rounded there are 
few supplementary details that could 
be added with profit. However, in a 
later edition it would be helpful to 
add a map and perhaps also to mention 
the many works of FLINDERS PETRIE 
which are still fundamental sources 
for Egyptian archaeology. The first 
volume of WVANDIER’S comprehensive 
Manuel d’Archéologie Egyptienne ap- 
peared too late to be included in the 
bibliography. The format of the book 
is very pleasing; it is conveniently 
small in size, and well printed on glossy 
paper; the illustrations are for the 
most part of very good quality. More- 
over, it is remarkably low in price. 

This is a work useful for a museum 
visitor, but filling at the same time a 
far wider need—that for a concise il- 
lustrated summary of Egyptian history 
and art. It cannot be too highly recom- 
mended. 

HELENE J. KANTOR 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


How to Become an 
Archaeologist 


Beginning in Archaeology, by KaTH- 
LEEN M. KENYON. Revised edition with 
sections on American Archaeology by 
SAUL S. WEINBERG and GLaApDys D. 
WEINBERG. 217 pages, 11 plates, 14 
text diagrams. Phoenix House and 
Frederick A. Praeger, London and New 
York 1953 $4.00 


Beginning in Archaeology has been 
so widely reviewed since its first edition 
in 1952, and so well received—witness 
the need for a new printing in 1953— 
that only a brief notice is needed for 
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the revised edition. Except for an oc- 
casional addition, such as the account 
of the new radiocarbon method (page 
25), and notice of changed conditions 
for archaeological excavations in cer- 
tain countries (page 44), little altera- 
tion has been made in the text, which 
clearly and concisely explains what are 
the main fields of archaeology, its pur- 
poses and methods, in a manner useful 
not only to the novice archaeologist 
but also to others, such as historians, 
who may be interested in the validity 
of archaeological data. 

An unusual and very helpful feature 
is found in Appendices II-V, which 
supply information as to where various 
types of archaeology may be studied, 
what university or museum Careers 
await the graduate, and list various 
archaeological schools and _ societies. 
These sections, which existed in the 
first edition for Great Britain, have 
now been supplemented by sections for 
the United States. Canada has fallen 
between two stools: the University of 
Toronto also offers graduate courses in 
American, Classical, Near Eastern, and 
Far Eastern archaeology. 

J. WALTER GRAHAM 
University of Toronto 
Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology 


American Prehistory 

Early Man in America, by E. H. SEL- 
LARDS. 211 pages, 4 figures, 8 plates. 
University of Texas Press, 1952 $4.50 


This book, one of the best populari- 
zations of the subject that I have ever 
read, will be reviewed here from the 
point of view of an Old World ar- 
chaeologist. 

The author has chosen to make a geo- 
gtaphical survey of each culture rather 
than to give complete descriptions of 
the sites one after another. The advan- 
tage of this method, in that it rightly 
places the emphasis on the stratigraph- 
ical data, offsets the slight disadvan- 
tage to the reader of having to skip 
over several pages to get the complete 
description of the particular site. 

The first impression of an Old 
World archaeologist is that the known 
sites of America are in general ex- 
tremely poor: the “midden deposit” of 
Ventana Cave, Arizona, said to have 
yielded 11,000 artifacts, would in 
France be considered only a medium 
sized deposit. Most of the sites are the 
remains of hunters’ camps with less 


than thirty implements, chiefly projec- 
tile points; it is thus quite natural that 
these points are made the basis for the 
distinction of the cultures. 

The Llano culture (elephant hunt- 
ers) is found at Blackwater (Roosevelt 
County, New Mexico), Site No. 1, un- 
der a Folsom layer. So far as I can 
judge from the drawings (and though 
far from perfect, they are better than 
in most books on American archaeol- 
ogy), the Clovis point, characteristic of 
the Llano culture, is generally elon- 
gated and more or less skillfully fluted; 
the scrapers seem to be side scrap- 
ers, rather ‘“Mousterianlike’; and the 
“graver’ (FIGURES 20c and 20c’) is 
definitely not a graver but, in the Old 
World sense, a borer. Except for the 
fluted base, the workmanship of the 
points is not unlike that of our Solu- 
trean points, which is probably first 
percussion with a soft hammer of bone 
or wood and then pressure flaking, as 
a means of finishing. 

The Folsom point, characteristic of 
the Folsom culture (bison hunters), 
seems to be shorter and more ogival 
than the Clovis point; it is often squat. 
The scrapers are ‘“Mousterianlike,” but 
one from Blackwater, No. 1 (FIGURE 
26c), seems to be a good end-scraper, 
similar to those found in European 
Upper Palaeolithic shelters. 

The Plainview points of the Plain- 
view culture (bison hunters) are inter- 
mediate in shape between the Clovis 
and the Folsom points. In truth, they 
are not very diffe: “nt from the former, 
except that they are not fluted and are 
perhaps smaller. Some are close to the 
scarce unfluted Folsom points (com- 
pare FIGURES 32b and 25e). The scrap- 
ers of the Plainview locality are either 
“Mousterianlike” (FIGURE 33 a,b,d) 
or are of the Upper Palaeolithic type 
(FIGURE 33c). One of the Plainview 
points (FIGURE 31a) is not unlike a 
variety of Upper Solutrean point with 
a concave base (slightly asymmetric) 
found in the north of Spain and south 
of France. (This does not, of course in- 
dicate relations between the Upper So- 
lutreans and the Plainview people; it 
is merely another example of the con- 
vergence of the tool. types.) Oddly 
enough, the only example of fluting 
that I know of in Europe is to be found 
in the Upper Acheulian near Le Havre: 
some large handaxes have their bases 
thinned by a technique (more awkward 
but essentially the same) which re- 
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calls the Folsom technique. 

The Eden point is very much elon- 
gated, whereas the Scottsbluff point 
shows a narrowing of the base by sym- 
metric notches. 

The Portales complex, found at 
Blackwater No. 1 above the Folsom 
culture, has yielded various types of 
points, some of which are almost like 
the Eden point, others like the Plain- 
view. 

In the Cordilleran Mountain Belt, 
Gypsum Cave has a special type of 
point: triangular, with the beginning 
of a stem. Sandia Cave has also its spe- 
cial type of point: more laurel-leaflike, 
with a notch at the base (on one side 
only), which gives it some resemblance 
to a type of Solutrean point found 
in the south of France (Monthaut, 
Landes). From the shape and the flak- 
ing technique of the base two sub-types 
can be distinguished. 

In South America, near the Chile- 
Argentina boundary, Palli Aike Cave 
has yielded an industry with stemmed 
points dated on the radiocarbon basis 
to more than 8500 years ago. 

In discussing the origins of American 


cultures, Mr. SELLARDS thinks, and he 
may well be right, that the Llano cul- 
ture originated in the new American 
environment as a culture of elephant 
hunters. He believes it may be possible, 
however, that this culture came to 
America with a late migration of a cer- 
tain species of elephant. In this connec- 
tion it is unfortunate that so little is 
known of Siberian cultures. 

The author believes that the Folsom 
culture may be an offspring of the 
Llano culture which specialized in bi- 
son hunting and so was less wide- 
spread than its parent, the bison having 
a less wide geographical range than the 
elephant. In the Cordilleran zone the 
Sandia point culture, older than the 
Folsom, could be of the same age as 
the Llano culture. 

After a chapter describing briefly 
the large mammals of the Pleistocene 
and another chapter on the radiocarbon 
dating of the finds, there is a very use- 
ful chapter on the subject of localities, 
with an index to pertinent literature. 
The book ends with general consider- 
ations and an excellent bibliography. 

Excellent as this popular book may 


be, the Old World archaeologist can 
not help wishing that an American sci- 
entist would now produce a fuller trea- 
tise on the subject of American prehis- 
tory, since this now seems to have been 
established on a firm basis. A larger 
work, with good drawings of as many 
implements as possible, from well 
stratified sites, with tables giving the 
relative frequency of each type of im- 
plement is very much needed. Until 
now these data have been scattered 
throughout many publications, not al- 
ways easily available in Europe. In this 
more extensive work the emphasis must 
be on assemblages rather than on iso- 
lated finds represented as “typical.” In 
France it is not always possible to 
judge whether an isolated projectile 
point is of Solutrean or Chalcolithic 
age, for example; and in the same So- 
lutrean shelter the shape and the flak- 
ing techniques of the “!aurel-leaves”’ 
may be found to vary v idely. 


F. BORDES 


Institut de Paléontologie Humaine 
Paris, France 
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[) Cults and Creeds in Graeco-Roman Egypt 
by H. Idris Bell. In this book the veteran 
scholar Sir Harold Idris Bell describes the 
interesting light that the study of the papyri 
throws upon the confused history of religion 
in Egypt in Graeco-Roman times, and espe- 
cially upon early Christian History. $4.75 


() Buddhist Texts Through the Ages edited 
by Edward Conze. A comprehensive an- 
thology of Buddhist Texts newly translated 
from the original Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Tibetan, Japanese and Apabhramsa. 

(] The First Australians by Ronald M. 
Berndt & Catherine H. Berndt. What are 
the Aborigines really like? What do they 
think about? How do they live? Here, in 
The First Austral‘ans, these questions are 
answered in broad outline. We see the Abo- 
rigines against the background of our own 
environment. With 30 halftone illustrations 
and numerous line drawings. $4.75 


() Curious Creatures by Erna Pinner. The 
author gives examples of curious behavior 
in the struggle for food, in nest-building, in 
paternal nursing; she shows us birds that 
cannot fly and four-footed animals that can; 
creatures which, either for protection or for 
aggression, make themselves appear what 
they are not; creatures living on other crea- 
tures for better or for worse; ; creatures rank- 
ing as giants in their own particular sphere. 
Illustrated. 


() The Social Insects by O. W. Richards 
D. Sc. Dr. Richards shows that the scientific 
approach has been able to lay bare far more 
of wonder and amazement than speculation 
or legend. “Warmly commended”’—Julian 
Huxley. Illustrated. $4.7: 
[1] Time Counts The Story of the Calendar 
by Harold Watkins. This important and un- 
usual book deals not only with the history 
of the various campaigns for reform, but 
also tells the immensely interesting story 
of the calendar as one of man’s earliest in- 
ventions and its handling (and mis-han- 
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dling) by many people through the centuries. 
Foreword by Lord Merthyr. Illustrated. $4.75 
[) An American in Europe by Egon Larsen. 
This authoritative biography of that spec 
tacular genius, Benjamin Thompson, Count 
Rumford (1753-1814), is based on much origi- 
nal material collected on the scenes of his 
activities. ‘Thomas _ Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin and Count Rumford are the three 
greatest minds that America has produced.” 
—President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Illus- 
trated. $4.75 
[) Existential Psychoanalysis by Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Sartre here blends philosophy and 
psychology in presenting a new psychoanaly- 
sis based on the principles of existentialism. 

4.7 


O | Applied Atomic Energy by K. Fearnside & 

W. Jones. This book provides the basic 
le Te of nuclear physics necessary to 
an edeestendian of the advantages to be 
derived from the techniques of different 
fields of pure and applied science, including 
radiography techniques and the use of iso- 
topes in pure research. Illustrated. $4.75 


[] Space Travel by Kenneth W. Gatland & 
Anthony M. Kunesch. An illustrated survey 
of its problems and prospects. $ 

(1) Our Neighbor Worlds by V. A. Firsoff. A 
survey of the solar system in conformity 
with the most recent information is used as 
a basis for a careful investigation of inter- 
planetary travel. Illustrated. $6.00 


() From Copernicus to Einstein by Hans 
Reichenbach. A simple but scientific history 
of the ideas and discoveries that have led to 
the formulation of the theory of relativity. 

$3.00 


(0 Essays in Science by Albert Einstein. An 
abbreviated edition of some of the papers of 
the distinguished physicist. $2.75 
[1] A History of the Theories of Aether & 
Electricity (Vol. II) by Sir Edmund Whit- 
taker. In the first quarter of the present 


century, the picture of the external world 
was completely changed by the discoveries of 
relativity, the quantum theory, the new 
spectroscopy, theories of gravitation, matrix 
mechanics, and wave mechanics. These new 
principles are described in the second vol- 
ume of the History, which is now ready. $8.75 
(1) The Experience of Death by Paul-Louis 
Landsberg. This essay, marked by fearless 
honesty of exposition, penetr ating subtlety of 
analysis and deep concern for the human per- 
son, is a concentrated examination of the 
principal arguments for and against suicide, 
which transmits the urgency of deep per- 
sonal experience and arrives at a conclusion 
which many will agree is unanswerable. 


- The Disposal of the Dead by Professor 

J. Polson, Dr. R. P. Brittain and Dr. 
i K. Marshall. An exhaustive exposition of 
the cultural, legal and technical postmortem 
problems and practices encountered by an- 
thropologists, pathologists, clerics, police of- 
ficers, coroners and funeral directors. $7.50 
[] The Pocket History of Freemasonry by 
Fred L. Pick & G. Norman Knight. Describes 
the various theories attempting to account 
for the origin of the Order and deals faith- 
fully with the histories of American, Eng- 
lish, Irish and Scottish Freemasonry from 
the earliest times to the present day, as well 
as its development overseas. 
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Archeology of Eastern United States, 
JAMES B. GRIFFIN, editor. 392 pages, 
205 figures. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago 1952 $10.00 


With one exception, the twenty-nine 
essays contained in this volume were 
prepared by former students of Profes- 
sor FAy-COOPER COLE, Chairman Emer- 
itus of the Department of Anthro- 
pology, University of Chicago. As stated 
in the preface, it was intended that 
the book should be a testimonial to 
Professor COLe’s influence in Ameri- 
can archaeology, and that it should 
also be oriented around a central theme 

that is, eastern United States prehis- 
tory. 

For the most part, this volume con- 
sists of summary essays dealing with 
prehistoric archaeology in the various 
localized geographic areas of the east- 
ern United States. It covers the north- 
eastern United States and lower Can- 
ada, the Middle Atlantic States, the 
Ohio region, the Upper Great Lakes, 
the northern Mississippi Valley, the 
northern Plains, the lower Missouri 
Valley, the Illinois Valley, the Ten- 
nessee area, the central Mississippi 
Valley, the Caddoan area, the lower 
Mississippi Valley and the southeastern 
United States. In addition to these 
discussions of local culture sequences, 
there is a series of articles summarizing 
the area as a whole, or dealing with 
specialized facets of eastern United 
States archaeology. Within this latter 
category are discussions of racial varia- 
tion of the American Indian, historic 
site archaeology, dendrochronology, ra- 
diocarbon dates and Hopewellian dress. 
One paper points out the fruitful pos- 
sibilities involved in employing theories 
and concepts from the field of social 
anthropology in interpreting archaeo- 
logical materials. 

It is obvious that in a review of this 
length the merits of the individual 
papers cannot be discussed. It is equally 
obvious that in a volume composed of 
papers by twenty-seven different inves- 
tigators, not all of the essays will be of 
a uniformly high quality. Some discus- 
sions must, of necessity, be better than 
others. The over-all effect, however, is 
a well organized work of tremendous 
scope. To students of eastern United 
States prehistory, this book offers a 
complete survey, for the most part ac- 
complished by those researchers most 
qualified to deal with their particular 
subjects. No other single source con- 
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tains such a comprehensive presenta- 
tion of prehistoric ‘cultural develop- 
ment in the eastern area as it stands at 
present. Although some of the articles 
were submitted several years prior to 
the actual publication date, and thus 
may present pictures modified by more 
recent discoveries, the volume offers 
the opportunity for ready comparison 
and correlation of the various local 
sequences pretty much as they are un- 
derstood at the present. 

Unless he is unusually familiar with 
the specialized terminology of the pro- 
fessional archaeologist, the lay reader 
may find himself bewildered by the 
mass of data offered by this book. In 
spite of this, the work contains much 
to interest the layman or amateur ar- 
chaeologist who seeks to understand 
the prehistoric cultural development of 
the area east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The profuse illustrations alone are 
worth the price of the volume. 


WILFRED D. LOGAN 
Effigy Mounds National Monument 
McGregor, lowa 


Science of Writing 


A Study of Writing, the Foundations of 
Grammatology, by I. J. GELB. xv, 295 
pages, 95 figures, 1 chart. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago 1952 $5.00 

Good studies of individual alphabets 
and even groups of alphabets are com- 
mon enough, but a general study of 
writing, attempting to establish prin- 
ciples governing the use and evolution 
of writing on a comparative-typologi- 
cal basis, is first successfully attempted 
in this volume whose aim is “to lay 
the foundation for a new science of 
writing which might be called gram- 
matology.” The author first discusses 
the place of writing among the various 
systems of human communication. 
Then he describes and compares the 
various types of writing developed in 
the world. Here he uses only scripts 
that offer important evidence for the 
theory of writing. A chapter is devoted 
to the story of the evolution of writing 
from its pictographic stage to that of a 
real and full alphabet. General prob- 
lems, such as the future of writing and 
the relationship of writing to speech, 
art and religion, a chapter on terminol- 
ogy, and one on bibliography, end the 
book. 

The reader will find restated the his- 
tory and evolution of the Old World 


scripts in a concise and straightforward 
manner and on the basis of the latest 
research. However, even in this re- 
statement new ideas are suggested and 
conclusions reached. Thus, he will find 
that the mysterious inscriptions of the 
Easter Islands are but designs for magi- 
cal purposes; the Maya-Aztec inscrip- 
tions and their signs are but the fore- 
runners of writing; the so-called ‘‘Se- 
mitic Alphabet” is syllabic in type; that 
the first real alphabet was created by 
the Greeks; that the so-called “word 
writing” is but ‘“‘word-syllabic” in 
character. In connection with the in- 
troduction of the Greek alphabet, Dr. 
GELB believes in the old tradition of 
its introduction by Phoenicians and not 
by Ionian merchants, advocates the 
ninth century B.C. as the date of its in- 
troduction, and accepts the early dating 
of the Dipylon vase with its agonistic 
inscription. 

The work is provocative and opens 
up new paths for study and research. 
As a pioneer volume, it also creates 
problems, raises questions, offers sug- 
gestions that perhaps will not be ac- 
cepted without discussion. This will 
prove one of its contributions. But it is 
a positive step forward and in the right 
direction. The author’s hope that it 
will lay the foundation for a new sci- 
ence, the science of writing, is fully 
justified. 

GEORGE E. MYLONAS 
Washington University 


Mythology and Art of Africa 


African Folktales and Sculpture. Folk- 
tales selected and edited by PAuL 
RADIN with the collaboration of ELI- 
NORE MARVEL. Introduction to the 
tales by PAUL RapIN. Sculpture se- 
lected with an introduction by JAMES 
JOHNSON SWEENEY. xxiii, 355 pages, 
165 plates, 1 map. Pantheon Books, 
New York 1952 (Bollingen Series 32) 
$8.50 

An anthropologist and an art critic 
have collaborated and brought together 
a diverse collection of African folk- 
tales and sculpture. The first half of 
the book consists of eighty-one folk- 
tales with an introductory essay by 
Dr. Rapin, while the other half is com- 
posed of 165 plates of African sculp- 
ture with an introduction by Mr. SWEE- 
NEY. A summary of the _ historical 
background of Africa below the Sahara 
is presented in the preface. 
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The folktales are arranged in four 
groups: (1) The Universe and Its Be- 
ginnings; (2) The Animal and his 
World; (3) The Realm of Man; and 
(4) Man and His Fate. The basis for 
this grouping is found in Dr. RADIN’s 
statement that “African folk literature 
constitutes a single unit.” The similari- 
ties “extend not merely to types of plot 
construction, subject matter, literary 
devices and moral endings, but also to 
stark realism, mood§ of man and em- 
phasis on the contemporary scene.” 
This generalization is difficult to sub- 
stantiate in Africa since the region is 
so vast and complex, and in many 
areas the customs and traditions of the 
peoples are not sufficiently known to 
justify the assumption. It probably 
would have been more reliable to 
group the tales by regions and empha- 
size tribal and regional characteristics. 
Regional classification would also have 
created the basis for successful integra- 
tion of the folktales and the sculpture. 

Dr. RaDIN asserts that African folk- 
tales reflect the “forced acculturation 
and social disorganization” that have 
existed in Africa since A.D. 1300. He 
goes on to state, “Assuredly we have 
the right to infer that it is largely be- 


cause these people are living in an in- 
secure and semi-chaotic world, with its 
loss of values and its consequent in- 
ward demoralization, that cruelty and 
wanton murder loom so large in many 
of their tales.” One does not question 
the fact that social conditions are re- 
flected in a people’s art and myths; 
however, there is serious doubt con- 
cerning RADIN’s basic assumption that 
social disorganization and forced ac- 
culturation bordering on chaos have ex- 
isted in Africa for seven hundred years. 
Wars, migrations and critical condi- 
tions are part of the history of African 
peoples but the basic pattern of their 
life has remained comparatively stable 
and secure. The chaos and turmoil in 
African history are surely no greater 
than in other parts of the world. How- 
ever, it is true that in some areas of 
Africa in recent times the introduction 
of European concepts, technology, re- 
ligion and education has resulted in 
detribalization and disruption of Afri- 
can cultures, but since the accelerated 
change has occurred only within the 
last fifty years, one wonders, unless 
these myths are of recent origin, if one 
can justifiably interpret them in terms 
of chaos and turmoil. As a final note 


one should add that the folktales do 
reveal the richness and variety of Af- 
rican literature. 

The 165 illustrations are arranged 
primarily by media, with no attempt to 
correlate the sculpture with the folk- 
tales. Mr. Sweeney has emphasized the 
art of the West Coast of Africa, the 
Belgian Congo and the French Sudan. 
With the exception of two interesting 
pieces from Tanganyika the art of East 
and South Africa has not been in- 
cluded. Most of the illustrations have 
been published many times before, and 
although the selection is excellent, one 
wonders why some less well known Af- 
rican art of equal quality is not illus- 
trated. Although in his introduction 
Mr. SWEENEY presents some interest- 
ing material about African art, he 
quickly wanders to the highly contro- 
versial field of African history and eth- 
nography. He has missed a rare oppor- 
tunity to present a critique of African 
art forms and aesthetics. 

In spite of its shortcomings, this vol- 
ume is an important contribution to- 
ward further appreciation and under-’ 
standing of Africa. 

WILLIAM B. SCHWAB 
Haverford College 
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ogy and Fine Arts sponsored by the ARCHAEOLOGI- 
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A MANUAL OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
FIELD METHODS 


This handbook is an introduction and guide to students of 


Edited by ROBERT F. HEIZER 
Director, University of California 
Archae ological Surt ey. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Published with 
the aid of a grant from the University of Chicago. 


The volume represents a careful study of a collection 


prehistory. It makes explicit the aims and methods employed 
in the excavation and systematic recording of archaeological 
remains. It describes: site survey; methods of excavation; 
recording excavation data; collecting artifacts; excavation and 
recording of skeletal remains; stratigraphy and chronologic 
methods; archaeological photography; recognition, care, pres- 
ervation, and cataloguing of artifacts. 

In addition to illustrative references cited in the text, there 


of Daunian Pottery of the fifth and fourth centuries 
before Christ, excavated in 1944 and 1945 by Captain 


is a general reference bibliography on field methods, theory 
and aims of archaeology, functional interpretation of data, 
and culture classification methods. The manual includes maps, 
drawings, and figures illustrating procedure, and reproduc- 
A tions of forms and recording sheets suggested for noting field 
Italy. Fifteen grave-groups are represented as well as data. 
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Alaskan Study 


The Arctic Woodland Culture of the 
Kobuk River, by J. L. GipDINGs, JR. ix, 


143 pages, 46 plates, 43 figures. Univer- 
sity Museum, Philadelphia 1952 $2.50 


In this important contribution to 
Arctic prehistory GIDDINGS describes 
in detail three sites along the Kobuk 
River and two others at its mouth on 
Kotzebue Sound just north of the Arctic 
Circle in northwestern Alaska. Unlike 
the Yukon, the Kobuk is a clear-run- 
ning salmon stream flowing mostly 
through wooded country, although the 
spruce growth thins and the birch dis- 
appears on its lower reaches. The 
Eskimo speaking natives who live in 
this area today consciously differenti- 
ate themselves from their inland 
Athapascan neighbors. Yet their special 
adaptation to a forested environment 
which meets the salt water also sets 
them apart from the classical coastal 
dweller and from the Eskimo of the in- 
terior tundra. Extending what are some- 
times considered the only two possible 
conditions for Eskimo culture, GuID- 
DINGS delineates a third type of 
economy in the Kobuk area. This is the 
Arctic Woodland Culture in which forest 
hunting, river fishing and harbor 
sealing all are important  subsist- 
ence activities. The introduction of dog 
traction after 1700 resulted in some- 
what increased nomadism, but the 
general pattern of this Arctic Wood- 
land culture seems to be old and stable. 
Archaeological evidence suggests no 
major population or cultural changes 
for at least 700 years. Minor variations 
and innovations are related to gradual 
historical development or to specific 
geographic location on the upper, 
middle or lower part of the river. 

Proof of this distinctive cultural 
adaptation rests on a systematic analy- 
sis for each site of such cultural aspects 
as house types, hunting, fishing and 
transportation gear, pottery and other 
artifacts. Verbal descriptions and com- 
parative summaries of the material are 
supplemented by maps, plans and 
drawings, and by a series of well con- 
ceived plates. The archaeological rec- 
ord is naturally incomplete, but the in- 
terpretation of the early economy 
is bolstered by modern ethnographic 
work done by GippINGs himself and by 
nineteenth-century sources. 

Furthermore, as a result of his tree- 
ring work, GIDDINGS has an absolute 
chronological sequence for his main 
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sites: Ahteut—1250 a.D.; Ekseavik— 
1400 A.D.; Old Kotzebue—1400 A.D.; 
Intermediate Kotzebue—1550  A.D.; 
Ambler Island—1730-1760 A.p. Al- 
though GIpDINGs began his tree-ring 
study in 1938, not until 1947 could he 
fully verify a Kobuk chronology back 
to 978 A.D. Part of the book deals specif- 
ically with his methods and with the 
problems encountered in working out 
dendrochronology for an area where 
people habitually used driftwood in 
building. 

In addition to its significance for 
the immediate Kobuk drainage, GID- 
DINGS’ sequence offers fixed points of 
cross reference for the broader cultural 
history of the North. The author does 
suggest some important relations with 
other Arctic and sub-Arctic cultures and 
touches on fundamental problems of 
the circum-polar and circum-boreal 
complexes. However, he is unwilling to 
attempt a major chronological recon- 
struction of northern prehistory until 
more radiocarbon and tree-ring dates 
are available. His present book clearly 
shows how welcome they will be. It 
also focuses attention on the nature 
of an Arctic culture which is neither 
fully coastal nor fully interior, which 
is probably quite old, and which may 
well have played an important rdle in 
the cultural developments of the far 
North. 

CATHARINE MCCLELLAN 
University of Washington 


Pacific Archaeology 


General Report on the Archaeology and 
History of Guam, by ERIK K. REED. 133 
pages, 22 figures, 3 maps. National 
Park Service, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, 
DUG. 1952 


For a Pacific island, Guam has had 
a long and at times turbulent recorded 
history. Beginning in 1565, for two and 
a half centuries, Guam was a regular 
stopping place for Spanish ships sailing 
from Mexico to the Philippines. The 
island was an outpost of the Spanish 
empire long before Captain Cook dis- 
covered the Hawaiian Islands in 1778. 
As the largest island of the Marianas 
chain, Guam was also the major seat 
of population of the Marianas in pre- 
historic as well as historic times, and 
prior to the destruction of sites, caused 
by the military construction of World 
War II and during the post-war period, 
abounded in archaeological remains. 


For those concerned with the ancient 
and modern history of the Pacific, 
Guam has a special interest of its own. 

In 1952, REED conducted a survey 
of the archaeological and historic sites 
of Guam for the National Park Serv- 
ice. The results are included in this re- 
port. The report also includes a great 
deal more than the factual recording 
of sites of archaeological and _ historic 
significance. REED has concisely re- 
viewed the ecology of the ‘sland; the 
literature on its discovery, conquest 
and colonization by the Spanish and 
subsequent annexation by the United 
States; the physical anthropology of 
the Chamorros; and the results of such 
archaeological and historic research as 
has been accomplished on the prehis- 
toric and early historic cultures of the 
Marianas. This review forms the basis 
for REED’s subsequent recommenda- 
tions for the preservation of historic 
and archaeological sites. It is refreshing 
to note that unlike many recommenda- 
tions in the field of conservation, 
REED'S are realistic, practical and en- 
tirely within the capacity of the island 
administration to accomplish. Whether 
REED'’s recommendations will ever be 
acted upon seems doubtful from my 
own experience in this part of the Pa- 
cific, but the publication of his report 
is the logical first step in any program 
for conserving the rapidly disappear- 
ing sites on this historic island. In any 
case, REED’s report on Guam is a 
workmanlike job of interest to the his- 
torian and archaeologist as well as to 
the conservationist. 


ALEXANDER SPOEHR 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Excavations in Peru 


Cultural Stratigraphy in the Vira Val- 
ley, Northern Peru, by WILLIAM Dun- 
CAN STRONG and CLIFFORD EVANS, jr. 
364 pages, 29 plates, 81 figures and 
maps, 18 tables. Columbia University 
Press, New York 1952 (Columbia Uni- 
versity Studies in Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Volume 4) $8.50 


Since WILLIAM DUNCAN STRONG 
occupies such an outstanding position 
in the field of Peruvian archaeology, 
the publication of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s portion of the Vira Valley project 
has been eagerly awaited by Peruvian- 
ists. They will not be disappointed in 
this work by STRONG and his able as- 
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sistant, CLIFFORD EVANS, JR. It contains 
a wealth of data as well as provocative 
and controversial conclusions. 

The authors have confined them- 
selves, chronologically speaking, to the 
era bounded by the late pre-ceramic, in- 
cipient, agriculture period, and at its 
end, by the beginnings of the Tiahua- 
nacoid influence. They have, however, 
ranged far and wide geographically, 
seeking to correlate their findings with 
pre-Tiahuanacoid manifestations in 
other sections of Peru. Noteworthy ef- 
forts have been made to explain cer- 
tain aspects of the Chavin problem 
and the influence of the Callején de 
Huaylas, and the authors have not hes- 
itated to pose challenging hypotheses 
which will either be confirmed or re- 
futed by future excavations. 

The Vira Valley Project, a joint un- 
dertaking by a number of sponsoring 
institutions, had as its aim “‘the inten- 
sive study of human cultural adapta- 
tions within the confines of a small 
area over a long period of time.’ The 
Vira Valley was selected because it not 
only provided a locale fitting the above 
specifications in the Pre-Conquest era, 
but is today still “a minor but repre- 
sentative unit in the economy of Peru.” 
The Columbia University unit, headed 


by STRONG, was to attempt to establish 
the culture sequence of the valley 
through the method of refuse-heap 
stratigraphy. Since the refuse-heaps en- 
countered were mainly of the earlier 
periods before Tiahuanacoid influence 
became general, the scope of this work 
was limited to these periods. 

Five sites were excavated. They were, 
in chronological order, with the Vira 
project’s numbering in parentheses: 
Huaca Negra (V-71); Puerto Moorin 
cemetery (V-66); the Gallinazo group 
(V-59); the Castillo de Tomaval 
(V-51) and the Huaca de la Cruz 
(V-162). STRONG provides much food 
for thought in his chapter summarizing 
and comparing the findings of these 
five excavations. He makes an excellent 
and logical case for such suppositions 
as partial cultural co-existence, re- 
gional adaptation and cultural time 
lag, and poses a most interesting hy- 
pothesis on the long duration, in cer- 
tain regions, of coastal Chavinoid cul- 
tures. Support for such an hypothesis 
has been recently found in the Lam- 
bayeque valley by RICHARD P. SCHAE- 
DEL and the reviewer, and it will be in- 
teresting in this connection to see the 
results of HEINRICH UBBELOHDE- 
DOERING'S excavations going on at 


Pacatmanu in the Jequetpeque valley. 

The plates are of fairly good quality, 
although perhaps too few for the 
amount of ground covered by the text. 
This lack is partially made up for by 
the many excellent figures, ground 
plans, profiles and maps. The appendix 
on ceramics is excellent and exhaustive. 
Plant remains are covered in an in- 
formative appendix, as are textiles. A 
noteworthy lack, which it is hoped can 
be corrected in future volumes of this 
nature, is an appendix on physical an- 
thropology, works on which are ali too 
few for the entire Andean area. 

The authors have provided a com- 
plete, well organized report on the Co- 
lumbia University portion of the Vira 
Valley Project. It is perhaps to be re- 
gretted that they have ranged quite so 
far afield in the section on “Wider 
Cultural Relationships,’ but they have 
certainly furnished a clear and detailed 
description of the materials and work 
which have led them to their hypothe- 
ses. Cultural Stratigraphy in the Vir 
Valley is definitely fruitful and re- 
quired reading for all those interested 
in archaeology and Peru. 

Louis M. STUMER 
Sociedad para la Antropologia Peruana 
Lima, Peru 
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The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies 


(founded 1879) 


The Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies 


(founded 1910) 


The Societies were founded to promote knowledge of the Hellenic and Roman worlds, their 
archaeology, art and history. 


Each Society holds quarterly meetings and publishes a Journal containing well-illustrated 
contributions of great importance to research, and reviews of recent publications. They 
also maintain, jointly, a Library of some 25,000 books. 


The annual subscription of £2 entitles Members 
to receive current issue of the Journal of Hellenic /Roman Studies, 
to use the Library, 
to attend all meetings of the Societies. 


For particulars apply to the Secretary of the appropriate Society, 
50 Bedford Square - London, W. C. 1, England 
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NEW BOOKS 


Selected at the editorial offices from various sources, including 
bibliographical publications, publishers’ announcements and books 
received. Prices have not been confirmed. 

AMANDRY, PreErRE. Collection Héléne Stathatos: Les bijoux an- 
tiques. 150 pages, 80 figures, 54 plates. Pierre Amandry, Institut 
d’Archéologie de I’Université de Strasbourg, Strasbourg 1953 
$20.00 

BAULIER, FRANCIS. Gréce. Ixxxix, 703 pages, 82 figures, 40 
plans. Librairie Hachette, Paris 1953 (Les Guides Bleus) 1800 
frs. 

BELL, GERTRUDE. Selected Letters. 378 pages. Penguin Books, 
Baltimore 1953 $0.65 

BENNETT, WENDELL C. Excavations at Wari, Ayacucho, Peru. 
126 pages, 21 figures, 8 tables, 12 plates. Yale University Press, 
New Haven 1954 (Yale University Publications in Anthropol- 
ogy, No. 49) $3.00 (with No. 50) 

BULLBROOK, J. A. On the Excavation of a Shell Mound at Palo 
Seco, Trinidad, B.W.I. 114 pages, 13 figures. Yale University 
Press, New Haven 1953 (Yale University Publications in An- 
thropology, No. 50) $3.00 (with No. 49) 

BURLING, JUDITH, and ARTHUR H. BURLING. Chinese Art. 384 
pages, 150 figures (8 in color). Crowell, New York 1953 $8.50 

CHAMPDOR, ALBERT. Les ruines de Palmyre. Third edition. 174 
pages, 206 figures (8 in color), 1 map. Albert Guillot, Paris 
1953 (Les hautes lieux de l'histoire, 3) $14.00 
JEAN. Aspects de la Gréce (Photos ROGER 
12 pages, 180 plates. Les Editions Braun & Cie., Paris 
$11.50 


CHARBONNEAUX, 
VIOLLET). 
1953 

CoTTRELL, LEONARD. The Bull of Minos. 228 pages, 51 figures. 
Evans Brothers, London 1953 16s. 

CromBIE, A. C. Augustine to Galileo: The History of Science, 
A.D. 400-1650. xv, 436 pages, 49 figures, 12 plates. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1953 $15.00 

Dikatos, P. Khirokitia: Final Report on the Excavation of a 
Neolithic Settlement in Cyprus on Behalf of the Department of 
Antiquities, 1936-1946. 447 pages, 152 plates. Oxford University 
Press, Oxford 1953 £8.8s. 

DiriNcerR, Davin. The Hand-produced Book. 603 pages, 191 
figures. Philosophical Library, New York 1953 $15.00 

DuGaAs, CHARLES. Les vases attiques a figures rouges. viii, 75 
pages, 57 plates. E. de Boccard, Paris 1952 (Exploration ar- 
chéologique de Délos, fascicule 21) 

Dussaupb, RENE. Prélydiens, hittites et achéens. 186 pages, 51 
figures, 1 map. Geuthner, Paris 1953 1350 frs. 

ENCISO, JORGE. Design Motifs of Ancient Mexico. 21 pages, 
766 figures. Dover Publications, New York 1953 $3.95 

Evans, E. Estyn. Lyles Hill: A Late Neolithic Site in County 
Antrim. viii, 71 pages, 26 figures, 8 plates. Her Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, Belfast 1953 12s.6d. 

ForsyTH, GEorGE H., Jr. The Church of St. Martin at Angers: 
the Architectural History of the Site from the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. xiv, 264 pages, 229 figures, large folio 
with 16 plates of plans. Princeton University Press, Princeton 
1953 (Princeton Monographs in Art and Archaeology, Volume 
28) $35.00 

GOooDENOUGH, ERWIN R. Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period. 3 volumes. xvii, 300 pages; xi, 323 pages; xxv pages, 1209 
figures. Pantheon Books, New York 1953 (Bollingen Series, 
Volume 37) $25.00 

GraBAR, ANDRE. Byzantine Painting. 204 pages, 105 figures in 
color, 1 map. Skira, New York 1953 $20.00 
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HOLMBERG, ERIK J. Aten och Delfi. 164 pages, 97 figures. 
C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund 1953 18 Sw. Cr. 

HotsteE, Fr. Die bronzezeitlichen Vollgriffschwerter Bayerns. 
vii, 56 pages, 18 plates. C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Munich 1953 (Miinchener Beitrage zur Vor- und Frihgeschichte, 
Volume 4) $4.00 

Hrozny, BepricH. Ancient History of Western Asia, India and 
Crete. xv, 260 pages, 144 figures, 10 plates (2 in color), 2 maps. 
Philosophical Library, New York 1953 $12.00 

JOHNSON, FRANKLIN P. The Farwell Collection. viii, 76 pages, 
90 figures. Archaeological Institute of America, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts 1953 (Monographs on Archaeology and Fine Arts 
sponsored by the Archaeological Institute of America and the 
College Art Association, Volume 6) $4.15 

KRAELING, Emit G. The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri: 
New Documents from the Fifth Century B.c. from the Jewish 
Colony at Elephantine. xv, 319 pages, 6 figures, 23 plates. Pub- 
lished for The Brooklyn Museum by Yale University Press, New 
Haven 1953 $10.00 

LODGE, RUPERT C. Plato’s Theory of Art. 316 pages. Humani- 
ties Press, New York 1953 $5.00 

LULLIES, REINHARD. Griechische Vasen der reifarchaischen Zeit 
(Aufnahmen von MAx HirMER). 33 pages, 96 plates. Hirmer 
Verlag, Munich 1953 $6.80 

Mason, Cora. Socrates: The Man Who Dared to Ask. xii, 165 
pages, 10 plates. Beacon Press, Boston 1953 $2.75 

Morey, CHARLES R. Early Christian Art. An Outline of the 
Evolution of Style and Iconography in Sculpture and Painting 
from Antiquity to the Eighth Century. 276 pages, 215 figures 
Princeton University Press, Princeton 1953 $15.00 

PARROT, A. Archéologie mésopotamienne. Volume II. Tech- 
nique et problémes. 470 pages, 8 plates, 2 maps, 110 plans. 
Michel, Paris 1953 1380 frs. 

RICHTER, GISELA M. A. The Metropolitan Museum of Art: 
Handbook of the Greek Collection. ix, 322 pages, 35 figures, 130 
plates. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 1953 $12.50 

ROBERT, FERNAND. Trois sanctuaires sur le rivage occidental: 
Dioscurion, Asclépiéion, Sanctuaire anonyme (Leucothion?). 124 
pages, 79 figures. E. de Boccard, Paris 1952 (Exploration ar- 
chéologique de Délos, fascicule 20) 

SCHMIDT, ERICH F. Persepolis I: Structures, Reliefs, Inscrip- 
tions. xxix, 297 pages, 123 figures, 205 plates. University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago 1953 (Oriental Institute Publications, Vol- 
ume 68) $65.00 

SCHWEINFURTH, PHILIPP. Russian Icons. 60 pages, 26 plates 
(14 in color). Oxford University Press, New York 1953 (Iris 
Books) $6.50 

SIMPSON, Luciz. The Greek Spirit in Renaissance Art. 207 
pages, 16 plates. Philosophical Library, New York 1953 $4.75 

TUFNELL, OLGA. Lachish III (Tell ed-Duweir). The Iron Age. 
2 volumes, 437 pages, 35 figures, 130 plates. Oxford University 
Press, New York 1953 (Publications of the Wellcome Archaeo- 
logical Research Expedition to the Near East) $32.00 

VALMIN, NATAN. Forntidens Athen. 305 pages, 37 plates, 4 
plans. Natur och Kultur, Stockholm 1953 18 Sw.Cr. 

WARNER, REX, and MARTIN HURLIMANN. Eternal Greece. 168 
pages, 90 figures, 1 color plate. Thames and Hudson, London 
1953 42s. 

Watson, Don. Cliff Dwellings of the Mesa Verde: A Story in 
Pictures. 52 pages, 53 figures. Mesa Verde Museum Association, 
Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado 1953 $1.00 

WatTSON, Don. Indians of the Mesa Verde. v, 188 pages, 24 
figures. Mesa Verde Museum Association, Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colorado 1953 $1.00 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


(Summer Session) - 





Saul S. Weinberg, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri 


Director 





June 25-August 5 
Cost $490 includes tuition, board, room, and all 
expenses on trips to Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, 
Corinth and the Argolid, Sparta, Mantineia, 


Olympia, etc. 


A CRUISE OF 
GREECE, THE GREEK ISLANDS, 
ASIA MINOR AND ISTANBUL 


by specially chartered steamer 


Price $545 


Itinerary will include not only a cruise around Greece, stop- 
ping at Itea (for Delphi), Katakolon (for Olympia), and 
Nauplia (for Tiryns, Mycenae and Epidauros), but also the 
following islands: Crete (Knossos), Thera, Paros, Naxos, 
Delos, Tenos, Mykonos, Patmos, Samos, Mytilene and 
Aegina. In addition the following sites in Asia Minor will 
be visited: Ephesus, Miletus, Priene, Didyma, Pergamon, 
Troy, and Istanbul for two days. 


Leaders: Professor Rhys Carpenter, of Bryn Mawr College, 
Professor James S. Constantine, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Sir Richard Livingstone, of the University of Oxford, 
Dr. Louis E. Lord, President of the Bureau of University 
Travel, Professor Denys Page, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, and Miss Katharine von Wenck, of Oberlin College. 


For full information write Department A 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Newton 


Massachusetts 











THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY 
OF AMERICA 


was founded in Boston in 1925 and incorporated under the laws of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts “to conduct, encourage, promote and support re- 
search, publication, and instruction in mediaeval records, literature, languages, 
arts, archaeology, history, philosophy, science, life and all other aspects of mediae- 
val civilization by publications, by research, and by such other means as may be de- 
sirable, and to hold property for such purpose.’ Membership in the Academy is 
open to all persons interested in mediaeval studies. 


SPECULUM, published quarterly since 1926 by the Mediaeval Academy of 
America, presents articles and reviews concerned with mediaeval architecture, 
armor, fine arts, geography, heraldry, law, literature, music, numismatics, phi- 
losophy, science, and social and economic institutions of the Middle Ages. 


THE MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


14830 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Beyond the reach of cruise ships 


and the individual traveler—repeating for the nineteenth time 
a fabulous itinerary featuring the cities, sites and 
scenic beauty of the magic interiors of Egypt, 
the Middle East, Greece, Turkey, 


and Dalmatia 


ison ODT ss T 


FEBRUARY 25 TO APRIL 16 


. 
Since 1926, the Odyssey has taken more than twenty-five 
hundred Americans to places usually reserved for fireplace 
dreaming. In comfort and at moderate cost. 


‘The Main Odyssey (February 25-April 16) is limited to 
twenty-five members and will visit Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, 
Irag, Jordan, Greece. Two post-Odyssey extensions of ten 
days each will offer Turkey and North Greece—Dalmatia. 


=" bordering the Eastern Mediterranean have changed. 
For in this colorful region of intellectual interest and scenic 
beauty you now find good roads, good hotels, good food, 
good automobiles. And the occasional use of American 
planes, owned and operated by regular lines, saves time and 
spares the tedium of empty miles. 


Daven rendezvous points are Rome and Cairo. Members 


have the choice of TWA super-Constellations or the fine 


ships of the Italian and American Export Lines. 


Odyssey is now associated with Frew Hall Travel, Inc. In 
addition to operating its own groups, it is also able to plan 
individual travel both to the usual and to out-of-the-way 
parts of the world. 
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B. D. MacDonald 
ODYSSEY CRUISES, INC. 
67 East 59th Street, New York 


Murray Hill 8-0037 


Rome 
Cairo 
Memphis 
Sakkarah 
Assuan 
Philae 
Luxor 
Karnak 
Dendera 
Beirut 
Sidon 

Tyre 
Beaufort 
Byblos 
Cedars 
Baalbek 
Damascus 
Palmyra 
Homs 
Water wheels of Hama 
Aleppo 
Latakia 
Crusader Coast 
Krak des Chevaliers 
Baghdad 
Babylon 
Ctesiphon 
Kerbela 
Khadimain 
Petra 
Jerusalem 
Bethlehem 
Jericho 
Jerash 
Athens 
Corinth 
Mycenae 
Tiryns 
Epidauros 
Sparta 
Mistra 
Olympia 
Delphi 
Knossos 
Delos 
Smyrna 
Pergamon 
Sardis 
Ephesus 
Miletus 
Didyma 
Istanbul 
Hanging Monasteries 
Salonika 
Macedonia 
Montenegro 
Cattaro 
Ragusa 
Trau 
Spalato 
Venice 
Paris 








